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Confoletion for Amevica, or remarks on 
her veal fituatiom; interefis, and po- 
licy—Ry hrs evrceble mney Benjamin 
Franklin, Cf]. prefide Wi f the com- 


minwealth of Penxztyleana, 


FU CHERE is a tradition, that, inthe 

‘ planting of New England, the 
firit fettlers met with many difficulties 
and hardfhipe, as is generally the 
cafe when a-civilized people attempt 
eftablifhing themfelves in a wilder- 
nefs country. Being pioufly dif- 
pofed, they fought relief from hea- 
ven, by laying their wants and dif- 
trefles before the Lord, in fet days of 
fafting and prayer. Conftant medi- 
tation and difcourfe on thefe fubyects, 
kept their minds gloomy and dilcon- 
tented ; and, like the children of 
Ifrael, there.were many difpofed to 
return to that Egypt which perfecu- 
tion hadinduced them to abandon. 
Atlength, when it was propofed in 
the aflembly, to proclaim another 
faft, a farmer of plain fenfe rofe, and 
remarked, that the inconveniencies 
they fuffered, and concerning which 
they had often wearied heaven with 
their complaints, were not fo great 
as they might have expected, and 
were diminithed every day as the co- 
lony ftrengthened ; that the earth 
began to reward their labour, and 
to turnith liberally for their fubfitt- 
ence ; that the feas and rivers were 
found full of fifh, the air fweet, the 
climate healthy ; and, above all, that 
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ficuation ; and that it would be more 
becoming the gratitude they owed to 
the dix ine goodnef,, if, infead of a 
faft, they fhould proclaim a thankf- 
giving. [Tis advice was taken ; and, 
from that day to this, they have in 
every vear obferved circumftances of 
public felicity fufficient to furnith 
employment for a thank{giving day, 
which is therefore con‘tantly ordered, 
and religioufly obferved, 

I fee in the public newfpapers of 
different ftates, complaints of hard 
times, deadnefs of trade, fcarcity of 
money, &c. &c. It is not my in- 
tention to afiert or maintain that 
thefe complaints are entirely without 
foundation. There is no country or 
nation exilting, in which there-will 
nat be fome people fo circumitanced, 
as to find it hard to gain a livelihood 
—-people with whom money is fearce, 
becaufe they have nothing to give 
in exchange for it: and it is always 
in the power of a {mall number to 
make a great clamour. Put let us 
take a cool view of the general ftate 
of our affairs, and perhaps the prof- 
pect will appear leis gloomy than has 
been imagined. 

The great bufinefs of the conti- 
nent is agriculture. For oneartizan, 
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or merchant, I fuppofe we have at 
Jeaft a hundred farmers—by far the 
reateft part cultivatogss of their own 
File lands, from whence many of 
them draw not only food neceilary 
for their fubfiftence, but the mate- 
rials of their clothing, fo as to 
need very few foreign fupplies ; 
while they have a furplus of produc- 
tions to difpofe, whereby wealth is 
radually accumulated. 

Such has been the goodnefs of di- 
vine providence to thefe regions, and 
fo favourable the climate, that fince 
the three or four firft years of hard- 
fhips in the firft fettlement of our 
fathers here, a famine or fcarcity has 
never been heard amongft us. On 
the contrary, though fome years ef 
have been more, and others lefs, 
plentiful, there has always been pro- 
vifion enough for ourfelves, and a 
quantity to fpare for exportation. 
And although the crops of late have 
been generally good, never was the 
farmer better paid for the part he 
{pared for commerce, as the publifhed 

tices current abundantly teftify. 
The lands he poffeffes, are continu- 
ally rifing in value, with the increafe 
of population : and, on the whole, 
he is enabled to give fuch good wa- 

s, to thofe who work for him, 
iat all, who are acquainted with the 
old world, muft agree, that in no 
part of it are the labouring poor fo 
generally well fed, well clothed, 
well lodged, and well paid, as in 
America. 

If we enter -the cities, we find, 
that, fince the revolution, the owners 
of houfes and lots of ground have 
had their intereft vaftly augmented 
in value. Rents have rifen to an af- 
tonifhing height; and thence en- 
couragement to increafe building, 
which gives employment to an abun- 
dance of workmen, as does alfo the 
increafed luxury and fplendor of liv- 
ing of the inhabitants, thus made 
richer. Thefe workmen all demand 
and obtain much higher wages than 
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any other part of the world would 
afford them ; and are paid in ready 
money. This rank of people, there- 
fore, do not, or ought not to com- 
plain of hard times : and they make 
a very confiderable part of the city 
inhabitants. , 

At the diftance I live from our 
American fifheries, I cannot fpeak of 
them with any certainty: but I have 
not heard that the labour of the va- 
luable race of men who are employed 
in them, is worfe paid for, or that 
they meet with lefs fuccefs than they. 
did before the revolution. The whale- 
men, indeed, have been deprived of 
one market for their oil: but an- 
other, I hear, is opening for them, 
which it is hoped may be equally ad- 
vantageous. And the demand is con- 
ftantly increafing for their fperma- 
ceti candles, which therefore bear a 
much higher price than formerly. 

There remain the merchants and 
ag 0a Of thefe, though they 
make but a {mall part of the whole 
nation, the number is confiderable-— 
too great, indeed, for the bufinefs 
they are employed in: for the con- 
fumption of goods in every country 
has its limits. The faculties of the 
people (that is, their ability to buy 
and pay), are equal only to a certain 
quantity of merchandife. If mer- 


chants calculate amifs on this pro- ‘ 


portion, and import too much, they 
will of courfe find the fale dull for 
the overplus, and fome of them will 
fay that trade languifhes. They 
fhould, and doubtlefs will, grow 
wifer by experience, and import lef, 
If too many artificers and farmers 
turn fhopkeepers, the whole quantity 
of that bufinefs, divided amongft 
them, may afford too fmall a thare 
for each of them, and occafion com- 
plaints that trade is dead. ‘They may 
all fuppofe that it isowing to the 
fcarcity of money, while, in fact, 
it is not fo much from the fewnefs 
of buyers, as from the exceffive num- 
ber of fellers, that the mifchief _ 
es: 
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fes: and if every fhopkeeper, far- 
mer, and mechanic, would return to 
the ufe of his plough and working 
tools, there would remain of widows 
and other women fhopkeepers fuffi- 
cient for the bufinefs, which might 
then afford them a comfortable 
maintenance. 

Whoever has travelled through 
the various parts of Europe, and o 
ferved how fmall is the proportion 
of people in affluence or eafy cir- 
cumftances there, compared with 
thofe in poverty and mifery—the few 
rich and haughty landlords—the 
multitude of poor, abject, rack- 
rented, tythe-paying tenants—and 
half-paid and half-flarved labourers ; 
and views here the happy mediocrity 
that fo generally prevails throughout 
thefe ftates, where the cultivator 
works for himfelf, and fupports 
his family in decent plenty—will, 
methinks, fee abundant reafon to 
blefs divine providence for the evi- 
dent and great difference in our fa- 
your; and be convinced, that no 
nation, known to us, enjoys a great- 
er fhare of human felicity. 

It is true, that in - oth of the 
ftates there are parties. But let us 
look back, and aik, if we were ever 
without them ? Such will exit 
wherever there is liberty : and per- 
haps they help to preferve it. By 
the collifion of different fentiments, 
fparks of truth ave ftruck out, and 
political light is obtained. The 
different factions, which at prefent 
divide us, aim all at the public good. 
The differences are only about the 
various modes of promoting it. 
‘Things, actions, meafures, and ob- 
jects, of all kinds, prefent themfelves 
to the minds of men in fuch a variety 
of lights, that it is not poflible we 
fhould all think alike, at the fame 
time, on every fubject, when hardly 
‘any man retains at all times the 
fame ideas of it. Parties are, there- 
fore, the common lot of humanity : 
and ours are by no means more mif- 


chievous, or lefs beneficial, than 
thofe of other countries, nations, 
and ages, enjoying in the fame degree 
the great blefling of political liberty. 

Some, indeed, among us, are not 
fo much grieved for the prefent ftate 
of our affairs, as apprehenfive for the 
future. The growth of luxury alarms 
them : and they think we are, from 
that alone, in the high road to ruin. 
They obferve, that no revenue is 
fufficient without ceconomy ; and 
that the moft plentiful income of a 
whole people, from the natural pro- 
duétions of their country, may be 
diffipated in vain and needlefs ex- 
pences, and poverty be introduced in 
the place of affluence. This may be 
pofiible. It, however, feldom hap- 
pens : for there feems to be in every 
nation a greater proportion of in- 
duftry and frugality, which tend to 
enrich, than of idlenefs and prodiga- 
lity, which occafion poverty: fo 
that upon the whole, there is a 
continual accumulation. Reflect what 
Spain, Gaul, Germany, and Britain 
were, in the time of the Romans, 
inhabited by people little better than 


our favages : and then confider the 


wealth they at prefent poffefs, in nu- 
merous well-built cities, improved 
farms, rich moveables, magazines 
ftocked with valuable manufa¢tures— 
to fay nothing of plate, jewels, and 
coined money—and all this not- 
withftanding their bad, wafteful, 
and plundering governments, and 
their mad deitructive wars: and 
yet luxury and extravagant living 
have never fuffered much reftraint in 
thofe countries. Then confider the 
great proportion of induttrious fru- 
gal farmers, inhabiting the interior 
parts of thefe American ftates, and of 
whom the body of our nation confifts 
—and whether it is poflible, that the 
luxury of our fea-ports can be fuffi- 
cient to ruin fuch a country ? If the 
importation of foreign luxuries 
could ruin a people, we fhould pro- 
bably have been ruined long ago: 
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for the Britifh nation claimed a right, 
and exercifed it, of importing among 
us, not only the fuperfiuities of their 
own produttions, but thofe of every 
nation under heaven: we bought 
and confumed them, and yet we flou- 
rifhed and grew rich. At prefent, 
our independent governments may do 
what wecould not then do, difcou- 
rage by heavy duties, or prevent 
by prohibitions, fuch importations, 
and thereby grow richer : if, in- 
deed, which may admit of difpute, 
the defire of adorning ourfelves with 
fine clothes, &c. is not, by ftrongly 
inciting to labour and induftry, the 
occatfion of producing a greater value 
than is confumed in the gratification 
of that defire. 

The agriculture and fitheries of 
the united itates, are the great fources 
of our increating wealth. He that 
puts a feed into the earth, is recom- 
penfed, perhaps, by receiving forty 
out of it: and he who draws a fith 
out of the waters, draws up a piece of 
filver. 

Let us (and there is no doubt but 
we fhnall) be attentive to thefe; and 
then the power of rivals, with all 
their reftraining and prohibiting aés, 
cannot much hurt us. We are fons 
ot the earth : and, like Antzxus in 
the fable, if, in wreftling with a 
Hercules, we now and then receive a 
fall, the touch of our parent will com- 
municate to us frefh ftrength and vi- 
gour to renew the contett. 
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Addref: to the peaple « of the united flates. 

‘By Benjamin Rufh, M. D. 
HERE is nothing more com- 
mon than to confound the 
terms of the American revolution with 
thofe of *he late American war. The 
American war is over: but this is 
far trom being the cafe with the 
American revolution. On the con- 
trary, nothing but the firit a¢t of the 
great drama is clofed. It remains 
yet to eltablifh and perfect our new 


forms of government ; and to pre- 
pare the principles, morals, and man- 
nersof ourcitizens, for thefe forms of 
government, after they are eltub.iih- * 
ed and brought to perfection. 

The conieceration, together with 
moft of our flate conttitutions, were 
formed under very unfavourable cir- 
cumitances. We had juit emerged 
from a corrupted monarchy. Al- 
thongh we underttood perfectly the 
principles cf liberty, yet moft ef us 
were ignorant of the forms and com- 
binations of power in republics. , 
Add to this, the Britith army wasn 
the heart of our country, fpreading 
defolation wherever it went : our re- 
fentments, of courfe, were awaken- 
ed. We detefted the Britifh name ; 
and unfortunately refufed te copy 
fome things in the adminiftration cf 
juitice and power, in the Britith go- 
vernment, which have made it the 
admiration and envy of the world. 
In our oppofition to monarchy, we 
forgot that the temple of tyranny has 
twodoors. We bolted one ot them 
by proper reftraints ; but we ieft the 
other open, by negleéting to guard 
againft the ettects of. our own 1gno- 
rance and licentioufuefs. 

Mott of the prefent difficulties of 
this country arife from the weaknefs 
and other defects of our govern- 
ments. 

My bufinefs at prefent fhall be on- 
ly to fuggeit the defects of the con- 
federation. ‘Thefe confift—ift. In 
the deficiency of coercive power. 
2d. Ina detect of exclufive power to 
iilue paper-money, and regulate com- 
merce. 3d. In vetting the fovereign 
power of the united ftates in a fingle 
legiflature : and, 4th. In the too fre- 
quent rotation of its members. ° 

A convention is to fit foon for 
the purpofe of devifing means of ob- 
viating part of the two firlt defects 
that have been mentioned. But I 
with they may add to their recom- 
mendations to each ftate, to furren- 
der up to congrefs their power ef 

emitting 
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emitting money. In this way, a 
uniform currency will be produced, 
that will facilitate trade, and help to 
bind the {tates together. Nor wiil 
the itates be deprived of large fums 
of money by this mean when fudden 
emergencies require it : for they may 
always borrow them as they did du- 
ring the war, out of the treafury of 
congrefs. Even a loan-office may be 
better inflituted in this way ia each 
ftate, thanin any-orher. 

The two laft defects that have been 
mentioned, are not of lefs magni- 
tude than the fir; Indeed, the fingle 
legiflature of congrefs will become 
more dangerous from an increafe of 
power than ever. To remedy this, 
let the fupreme federal power be di- 
vided, like the legiflatures of moft 
of our ftates, into two diftin, inde- 
xendent branches. Let one of them 
be ttyled the council of the ftates, and 
the other the aflembly of the ftates, 
Let the firit confift of a fingle dele- 
gate—and the fecond, of two, three, 
or four delegates, chofen annually by 
each ftate. Let the prefident be 
chofen annually by the joint ballot 
of both houfes; and let him poffefs 
certain powers in conjunction with a 
privy council, efpecially the power 
of appointing mott of the officers of 
the united ftates. The officers will 
not only be better when appointed 
this way, but one of the princi- 
pal cauies of faction will be thereby 
removed from congrefs. 1 apprehend 
this divifion of the power of co >grefs 
will become more necefiary, a- foon 
as they are invefted with more ample 
powers of levying and expending 
public money. 

The cuftom of turning men out of 
power or office, as foon as they are qua- 
lified for it, has been found to be as ab- 
furd in practice, as it is virtuous in fpe- 
culation. It contradi¢ts our habits and 
opinions in every other tranfaction 
of life. Do we difmifsa general— 
a phyfician—or even a domeftic, as 
foon as they have acquired knowledge 


fuficient to be ufeful to os, for the 
fak® of inc:reafing the number of 
able genera |s—fkilful phyficians— 
and faithful fervants ? We do not, 
Government is a fcience ; and cana 
never be perfect in America, until 
we encourage men to devote not only 
three years, but their whole lives to 
it. I believe the principal reafon 
why fo many men of abilities object 
to ferving in congrefs, is owing to 
their not thinking it worth while to 
fpend three years in acquiring a pro- 
teflion which their country immedi- 
ately afterwards forbids the: to fol- 
low. 

There are two errors or prejudices 
on the fubje& of government in Ame- 
rica, which lead to the molt danger- 
ous confequences. 

Jt is often faid, that ‘* the fove- 
reign and ai] other power is feated 
in the people.” This idea is unhap- 
pily expreiled. ‘It fhould be—* all 
power is derived from the peopie.”’ 
‘They poffefs it only on the days of 
their cleétions. After this, it is the 
property of their rulers, nor can they 
exercife or refume it, valefs it is 
abufed. It is of importance to cir- 
culate this idea, as it leads to order 
and good government. 

The people of America have mif- 
taken the meaning of the word fo- 
vereignty : hence each ttate pretends 
to be fovereign. In Europe, it is 
applied only to thofe ftates which 
poilefs the power of making war and 
peace—of forming treaties, and the 
like. As this power belongs only to 
congrefs, they are the only /overcignz 
power in the united {lates. 

We commit afimilar mittake in our 
ideas of the word independent. No 
individual ftate, as fuch, has anv 
claim to independence. She is inde- 
pendent only in a union with her 
fifter ftates in congrefs. 

‘To conform the principles, morals, 
and manners of our citizens to our 
republican forms of government, it 
is abfolutely neceflary that knowledge 
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of every kind, fhould be diffeminated 
through every part of the united 
ftaies. 


For this purpofe, let congrefs, in- 


ftead of laying out half a million of 
dollars, in butiding a federal town, 
appropriate only a fourth of that fum, 
in founding a federal univertity. In 
this univeriity, let every thing con- 
necied with government, fech as 
hiitory—the law of nature and nati- 
ons—the civil law—the municipal 
laws of our country—and the prin- 
ciples of commerce—be taught by 
competent proteffors. Let matters 
be emp!oyed, likewife, to teach gun- 
nery—fortification—and every thing 
connetted with defenfive and offen- 
five war. Above all, let a profefior, 
of, what is called in the European 
univeriities, ceconomy, be eftablith- 
ed in this federal feminary. His 
bufinefs fhould be to unfold the prin- 
ciples and pra¢tice of agriculture and 
manufa¢tures of all kinds: and to 


enadle him to make his lectures more 
extentively ufeful, congrefs fhould 


fapport a travelling correfpondent for 
him, who fhould vifit all the nations 
of Europe, and tranfmit to him, 
from time to time, all the difcoveries 
and improvements that are made in 
agriculture and manufactures. To 
this feminary, young men fhould be 
encouraged to repair, after complet- 
ing their academical ftudies in the 
colleges of their refpettive ftates. 
The honours and offices of the united 
ftates fhould, after a while, be con- 
fined to perfons who had imbibed fe- 
deral and republican ideas in this 
univerfity. 

For the purpofe of diffufing know- 
ledge, as well as extending the living 
principle of government to every part 
of the united ftates—every ftate— 
eity—county—village-—and town- 
fhip in the union, fhould be tied to- 

ether by means of the poit-office. 
This is the true non-ele¢tric wire of 
government. It is the only means 
of conveying heat and light to every 


individual in the federal common- 
weaith. Sweden loft her liberties, 


.fays the abbe Raynal, becaufe her 


citizens were fo feattered, that they 
had no means of aéting in concert 
with each other. It thould bea con- 
itant injunction to the poft-matters, to 
convey: new{papers free of all charge 
for poitage. They are not only the 
vehicles of knowledge and intelli- 
gence, but the centinels of the liber- 
ties Of Our country. 

The conduct of fome of thofe 
ftrangers who have vitited our coun- 
try, tince the peace, and who fil the 
Britifh papers with accounts of our 
diitreiles, fhews as great a want of 
good fenfe, as it does of good nature, 
They fee nothing but the foundati- 
ons and walls ef the temple of liber- 
ty, and yet they undertake to judge 
of the whole fabric. 

Ourown citizens aé&t a ftill more 
abiurd part, when they cry out, after 
the experience of three or four years, 
that we are not proper materials for 
republican goverament. Remember, 
we ailumed thefe torms of govern- 
ment in a hurry, before we were 
prepared for them. Let every man 
exert himfelf in promoting virtue 
and knowledge in our country, and 
we {hail foon become good republi- 
cans. Look at the fteps by which 
governments have been changed, or 
rendered ftabie in Europe. Read the 
hittory of Great Britain. Ber boatt- 
ed government has rifen out of wars, 
and rebellions that lafted above fixtv 
years. The united itates are travelling 

eaceably into order and good go- 
vernment. ‘They know no ftrife— 
but what arifes from the collifion of 
opinions : and in three years they 
have advanced further in the road to 
ftability and happinefs, than moft of 
the nations in Europe have done, in 
as many centuries. 

There is but one path thatcan lead 
the united ftates to deftruction, and 
that is their extent of territory. It 
was probably to effect this, that Great 

Britaia 
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Britain ceded to us fo much wafte 
land. But even this path may be 
avoided. Let but one new ftate be 
expofed to fale at atime; and let the 
land office be fhut "P till every part 
of this new ftate is fettled. 

I am extremely forry to find a 
pafiion for retirement fo univerfal 
among the patriots and heroes of 
the war. They refemble fkilful mari- 
ners, who, after exerting themfelves 
to preferve a fhip from finking in 
aftorm, inthe middle of the ocean, 
drop afleep as foon as the waves 
fubfide, and leave the care of their 
lives and property, during the re- 
mainder of the voyage, to failors, 
without knowledge or experience. 
Every man in a republic is public 
property. His time and talents— 
his youth—his manhood—his old 
age—nay more, life, ail, belong 
to his country. 

PATRIOTS of 1774, 17755 
1776—-HEROES of 1778, 1779, 
1780 ! come forward ! your country 
demands your fervices !—Philofo- 
phers and friends to mankind, come 
forward! your country demands your 
ftudies and fpeculations! Lovers of 
peace and he who declined taking 
part in the late war, come forward ! 
your country forgives your timidity, 
and demands your influence and ad- 
vice! Hear her proclaiming, in 
fighs and groans, in her govern- 
ments, in her finances, in her trade, 
in her manufa@tures, in her morals, 
and in her manners, “ THE RE- 
VOLUTION IS NOT OVER!” 
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Mr. Printer, 
Profefs myfelf to be an honeft 


farmer, for I can fay that no man 
could ever charge me with a difhonett 
action. I fee, with great grief, that 
all the country is afflicted, as well as 
myfelf. Every one is complaining, 


and telling his grievances: but I find 
they do not tell how their troubles 
came on them. | know it is common 
for people to throw the blame of 
their own mifdeeds upon others, 
or at leaft to excufe themfelves of 
the charge. I am im great tribula- 
tion: but, to keep up the above 
character of an honeft man, I can- 
not, in confcience, fay that any one 
has brought my troubles on me but 
myfelf. ** Hard times—and no mo- 
ney,” fays every one. A fhort ftory 
of myfelf will fhew how it came 
‘« hard times—and no money” with 
me, at the age of fixty-five, who have 
lived well thefe forty years. 

My parents were poor : and they 
put me at twelve years of age to a 
farmer, with whom I lived till I was 
twenty-one. My maiter fitted me off 
with ,two ftout fuits of homefpun, 
four pair of ttockings, four woollen 
fhirts, and two pair of fhoes. At 
twenty-two, I married me a wife, 
and a very good working young 
woman fhe was. We took a farm of 
forty acres on rent. By induftry, we 
gained a-head faft. I paid my rent 
punctually, and laid by money. In 
ten years, I was able to buy me a 
farm of fixty acres, on which I be- 
came my own tenant. I then in a 
manner grew rich; and foon added 
another fixty acres, with which | 
was content. My eftate now in- 
creafed beyond all account. I bought 
feveral acres of outland for my chil- 
dren, who amounted to feven, when 
I was forty-five years old. About 
this time, I married my oldeft daugh- 
ter to aclever lad, to whom I gave 
one hundred acres of my outland. 
This daughter had been a dutiful 
working girl: and therefore [ titted 
her out well, and to her mind : for I 
told her, to take of the beft of my 
wool and flax, and to fpin herfelf 
‘gowns, coats, ftockings, and fhifts : 
nay, I fudered her to buy fome cot- 
ton, and make into fheets, as I was 
determined to do well by her, 

At 
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At this time, my faism gave’ me 
and my whole family a good living 
on the produce of it; and left me, 


one year with another, «>2e hundred 


and fifty filver dollars: for I never 
fpent more than ten do [lars a year, 
which was for falt, nails, and the 
like. Nothing to wear, eat, or 
drink, was purchafed, as my farm 
provided all. With this 1 aving, = 
money to intereft, boug! w cattle, fat- 
ted snd fold them, and made great 
profit. 

In two years after, my fecond 
daughter was courted. } fly wife fays, 
** coine, you are now ric) 1—you know 
* Molly had nothing lout what fhe 
«* fpun—and no other clothing has 
‘ ever come into our | 10ufe for any 
“*ofus. Sarah mutt |e fitted out a 
* little. She ought to t are as well as 
“* neighbour N ’s Betty. I mutt 
‘shave fome money, and go to 
“‘ town.” ‘* Well, wile, it fhall be 
** ag you think beft. Ihave never 
*‘ been ftingy: but it feems to me 
*« that what we fpin az home would 
«<< do.”’ However, wife: goes to town, 
and returns in a few days, with a 
callico gown, a calam anco petticoat, 
a fet og tea cu; s, half a dozen 
pewter tea-fpoons, and. a tea-kettle— 
things that had never been feen in 
my aoe before. Tl tey coft but lit- 
tle—I did not feel it —and I confefs 
I was pleafed to fee t'aem. Sarah was 
as well fitted off as any girl in the 
parifh. 

In three years rmore my third 
daughter had a fpar k—and wedding 
being concluded uj.on, wife comes 
again for the purfe :: but when fhe 
retarned, what did I fee! a filken 
gown, filk fora cloak, a looking- 
giafs, china tea-geer-, and a hundred 
other things, with the empty purfe. 
But this is not the wort of it, mr. 
Printer. Some ti: ne before the mar- 





riage of this laft d sughter, and ever 
fince, this charge increafed in my 
family, befides all forts of houfhold 
furniture unknovzn to us before. 





Clothing of every fort is bought— 
and the wheel goes only for the pur- 
pofe of exchanging our fubftantial 
cloth of flax and wool, for gauze, 
ribands, filk, tea, fugar, &c. My 
butter, which ufed to go to market, 
and brought money, is now expend- 
ed at the tea-table. Breakfait, 
which ufed to take ten minutes, 
when we were fatisfied with miik, 
or pottage made of it, now takes my 
whole family an hour at tea or coffee. 
My lambs, which ufed alfo to bring 
cath, are now eaten at home—or, if 
fent to market, are brought back in 
things of no ufe—fo that, initead of 
laying up one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars every year, I find now all my 
loofe money is gore—my beft debts 
called in, and expended—and, being 
ftraitened, I cannot carry on my 
farm to fo good advantage as for- 
merly, fo that it brings me not near 
o much: and further, what it cotts 
me to live (though a lefs family than 
heretofore, and all able to work), 
is fifty or fixty dollars a year more 
than all my farm brings me in. 
Now, this has gone on a good 
many years, and has tral, wor 
times into my family: and, if I 
can’t reform it, ruin muft follow— 
my land mutt go. I am not alone. 
Thirty in our parith have gone hand 
in hand with me: arid they all fay, 
** hard times.”” Now, mr. Printer, I 
don’t know how you live—may be 
you are more frugal than we are, as 
all of us ufedto be: but I am ftill 
matter in my own houfe. I am deter- 
mined to alter my way of living to 
what it was twenty years ago, when I 
laid up one hundred and fifty dollars 
a year. I know I can do it, for I 
have got all my land yet. With good 
management, it will yield me as 
much as ever, I will increafe my 
fheep, my flax-ground, and my or- 
charding. My produce brings (fcarce 
as money is) as much as it ufed to 
do. No one thing to eat, drink, or 
wear, fhall come into my houfe, 


which 
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which is not raifed on my farm, or 
in the parifh, or in the country, ex- 
cept falt, and iron-work, for repair- 
ing my buildings and tools—no tea, 
fugar, coffee, or rum. The tea-kettle 
fhall be fold. I fhall then, mr. Prin- 
ter, live and die with z good con- 
fcience. My taxes, both itate and 
continental, which appear now into- 
lerable, will then be eafy. My 
younger children and my grand- 
children will fee a good example 
before them : and I fhall feel happy 
in feeing a reform of abufes, which 
have been growing on me more than 
twenty years. 

If you will tel! my ftory, it may 
work fome good, and you thall have 
my laiting thanks. 

A FARMER, 
2 DZ ~4- 

Canfes of a couxtry’s growing rich. 

L. H E firit caufe of a country's 

flourifhing, is, the fruitful- 
nefs of the foil to produce the ne- 
ceffaries and conveniencies of life— 
not only fufficient for the inhabi- 
tants, but for exportation into other 
countries. 

Il. The fecond caufe is,- the in- 
duttry of the people in working up 
all their native commodities to the 
laft degree of manufacture. 

Ill. The third is, the conveniency 
of fafe ports and havens, to carry 
out their own goods as much manu- 
faétured, and bring in thofe of others 
as little manufaétured, as the nature 
of mutual commerce will allow. 

1V. The fourth is, that the natives 
fhould, as much as poflible, export 
and import their. goods in veflels of 
their own covhtry. 

V. The fitth is, a free trade with 
«all foreign countries which will per- 
mit them, except thofe that are at 
war wirh their own ftate. 

\AP"The fixth is, by being go- 
ned by laws made with their own 


/ confent ; for otherwife they are not 


a free people. 
Vol. I. No. I, 
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VII. The feventh is, by im- 
provement of land, encouragement 
of agriculture, and thereby increaf- 
ing the number of people, without 
which any country, however bleffed 
by nature, muft continue poor. 

VIL. The eighth is, by difpofin 
all offices of honourand profit or truft 
only to the natives, or at leaft with 
very few exceptions, where ftrangers 
have long inhabited the country, and 
are fuppofed to underftand and re- 
gard the interefts of it as their own. 

1X. The ninth is, when the rents 
of lands, and profits of employ- 
ments, are fpent in the country 
which produced them, and not in 
another ; the former of whica will 
certainly happen, where the love of 
our native country prevails. 

X. The tenth is, by the public re- 
venues being all {pent at home, ex- 
cept on the occafion of a foreign 
war. 

XI. The eleventh is, when the 
people are not obliged, unlefs for 
their own conveniency, to receive 
any monies except of their own 
coinage, by a public mint, after the 
manner of all civilized nations. 

XI]. The twelfth is a difpofition 
of the people of a country to 
WEAR THEIR OWN MANU- 
FACTURES, and import as_ few 
incitements to luxury, either in 
clothes, furniture, foed, or drink, as 
they can conveniently live without. 


SS] 


On the propriety of invefling congrefs 
with power to regulate the trade of 
the united fates—By William Bar- 


ton, ef. 


HE eeaey of invefting con- 


grefs with powers to regulate 
the trade of the united ftates, has 
been controverted by fome, and as it 
is a point of great importance, it 
merits a candid difcuffion. If, on 
the one hand, this meafure fhould 
be found to escroach too far on the 
Cc fovercignty 
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foverei and rights of the 
feveral.. ftates individually, there 
can be no doubt that it ought to 
be rejected. But if, on the other 
hand, nothing of that kind is to be 
apprehended, and it can be made 
evident, that the adoption of the 
meafure would be attended with 
the happieft confequences to every 
ftate in the union,—we may con- 
clude that none but perfons inimical 
tous, or contracted {peculative poli- 
ticians, will give it any aeeree 
The 3d article of the confederation, 
is in thefe words: ‘* The faid ftates 
hereby feverally enter into a firm 
league of friendfhip with each other, 
for their common defence, the fecu- 
rity of their liberties, and their mu- 
tual and general welfare : ading 
themfelves to affift each other, again 
all force offered to, or attacks made 
upon, them, or any of them, on ac- 
count of religion, fovereignty, 
TRADE, Or any other pretence what- 
ever.” Nothing can be ftronger than 
this folemn compact entered into by 
the feveral ftates, one grand object 
of which is, “‘ their mutual and ge- 
neral welfare.” By the fixth article, 
it is declared, that ‘* no ftate, with- 
out the confent of the united ftates 
in congrefs affembled, fhall fend any 
embafly to, or receive any embafly 
from, or enter into any conference, 
agreement, alliance, or treaty with, 
any king, prince, or fate.” And 
that ‘‘ no two or more ftates fhall 
enter into any treaty, confederation, 
or alliance whatever, between them, 
without the confent of the united 
ftates in congrefs aflembled, f{pecify- 
ing accurately the purpofes for which 
the fame isto be entered into, and how 
long it shall continue.” Here, then, 
are rights of fovereignty transferred 
by the feveral ftates to congrefs for 
<* their mutual welfare.’ A member 
of civil fociety makes a voluntary 
furrender of part of his natural 
rights, in a free government, to fe- 
core the remainder : in the fame 





manner, does each ftate relinquifh 
fome of its fovereign prerogatives, 
in order that they may be exercifed 


‘by the fupreme council of the union, 


for the greater fecurity and happinefs 
of the whole. If the articles of the 
confederation be examined, it will 
appear to be the fpirit and intention 
of them, that congrefs fhould be in- 
vefted with all fuch powers and au- 
thority as are neceflary to give con- 
fiitency and efficiency to federal mea- 
fures, both with refpeét to the differ- 
ent flates in the union, and to fo, 
reign countries ; and, at the fame 
time, that each ftate fhould referve 
fuch rights of fovereignty as might 
be fully competent to its own legif- 
lation and government. Thus, every 
ftate is, with refpect to its own po- 
lice, diftinétly confidered, free, fo- 
vereign,.and independent ; and, as a 
component part of the united ftates, 


is alfo free, fovereign, and indepen-. 


dent. As the, united ftates of Ame- 
rica form one grand, entire republic, 
compe of a number of fmall ones, 
confederated for their common fafety 
and advantage, and diftin@ only for 
their greater conveniency ,with refpect 


to legiflation and internal police—the . 


fupreme fovereign authority of the 
web ought, moit undoubtedly, to 
be lodged in congrefs ; and that 
body fhould poffefs fuch powers and 
privileges, not incompatible with the 

ppinefs of a free people, as ufually 
appertain to fovereignty, in order to 
enable them to direct the common 
concerns of the united ftates, upon 
UNIFORM principles, fo as to afford 


EQUAL advantages to each, and give 


energy to the whole. 

It is obvious to the mioft fuperficial 
obferver, that the commerce of the 
united ftates with foreign countries, 
ought to be regulated and protet¢ted 
by proper treaties. But how are thefe 
treaties to be negociated ? No fepa- 
rate ftate can treat. ‘Therefore, ei- 
ther congrefs mutt have this power, 
or the whole trade of this country 
mutt 
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muft lie at the mercy of foreign na- 
tions, the confequences of which 
are already too fatally experienced. 
It may be objected, that, if congrefs 
were invefted with powers to regu- 
late the trade of - united ftates, 
they might adopt meafures which 
would be injurious to fome ftates, 
though beneficial to others. Happily, 
the regulations and reftrictions which 
our foreign trade requires, could not 

rove injurious to ANy of the ftates ; 
Bot only might operate lefs benefi- 
cially for fome than for others. It is 
the bufinefs of congrefs to promote 
the “‘ mutual and general welfare” of 
aut the ttates, and their duty to 
confult the interefts of acu, fo far 
as is compatible with thofe of the 
whole. The feveral counties of a 
ftate may, in fome inftances, be un- 
equally affected by the tendeney of a 
general law: but all the legiilature 
can do, in fuch acafe, is, to make 
the law as beneficial as poffible for 
the whole. 

If, however, an oppofite principle 
fhould be admitted, and that every 
ftate fhould be at liberty to purfue its 
own views, without any regard to 
its relation to the other ftates in the 
union, the neceffity for fuch a body 
as congrefs is fuperfeded, and the 
confederation become a dead letter. 
But this no Americaa will be weak 
enough to believe. We can only be 
refpettable and profperous, by ad- 
hering inviolably to the wife and li- 
beral principles of the union. As 
THE UNITED STATES, only, 
are we politically known to other 
powers : as fuch, we fend and re- 
ceive ambafladors, enter into trea- 
ties and alliances, declare war, and 
proclaim peace, &c. &es Thefe, and 
others of equal importance, are pow- 
ers with which we have invefted the 
united ftates in congrefs affembled : 
and yet it is faid, that to allow that 
delegated body a right to regulate 
the TRADE of ‘the united ftates, ts 
too great a power to be entrufted to 


them ! Can this be ferioufly meant 
any man, who enjoys the ufe of 
his reafon ; or do we not fuffer our- 
felves to be duped by defigning men, 
who do all in their power to excite 
roundlefs fufpicions and jealoufies, 
in order to weaken our federal 
vernment ? It is much to be feared 
that the latter is the cafe. 

The united ftates being confidered, 
in their intercourfe and tranfactione 
with other countries, as but one na- 
tion, and being fo, in fact, as to 
** their mutual and general welfare,”* 
it follows, that their common con- 
cerns ought to be conduéted on equal 
and ar principles, Local poli- 
cy, and particular interefts, fhould 

ive way to the general good, Judge 

lackftone obferves, that “‘ ever 
member [of parliament] thongh 
chofen by one particular diftri¢t, 
when ele¢ted and returned, ferves for 
the whole realm. For,” fays he, ‘* the 
end of his coming thither, is not 
barely to advantage his conftituents, 
but the common wealth. A member 
of congrefs, for Pennfylvania, ftands 
in the fame relation to the united 
ftates, that a member of the Britith 
parliament, for Yorkfhire, does to 
the whole realm. A majority of 
votes, in both inftances, binds all 
their conftituents, on every queftion, 
of which thefe two bodies have cog- 
nizance.. ‘The federal conititution of 
the American empire, is intended to 
ent a union of its parts: and 
uch union is effential to the peace, 
liberty, and independence of the 
ftates, feparately and colle¢tively. 
** The credit of the united ftates,” 
fays dottor Price, “ their ftrength, 
their refpe¢tablenefs abroad, their li- 
berty at home, and even their exift- 
ence, depend on the prefervation of a 
firm political union : and fuch a 
union cannot be preferved, without 
giving all poffible weight and 
energy to the authority of that 
delegation which coniftitutes the 


union,” 
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It is admitted, that the interefts of 
the feveral ftates may not coincide, 
in every particular inttance ; neither 
do thofe of the different counties in 
the fame ftate: but this cannot be 
urged as an argument againit the 
practicability of making general re- 
gulations, for the benefit of the com- 
merce, or other common concerns of 
the united ftates. As well mightan in- 
habitant of York‘thire contend ,thatan 
act of parliament for improving the 
navigation of the Thames, fhould 
not be paficd, becaufe that river does 
not run through his county. ‘Thofe 
who contemplate our national policy, 
at a diftance, free from the bias ot 
local prejudice, party, and private in- 
tereft, plainly difcern the defects of 

our federal conttitution ; and of thefe 
~ there is none more glaring, than the 
want of a fufficient power in con- 

refs, to form a beneficial fyitem of 
foreign trade for their couftituents. 
The late M. Turgot, comptroller ge- 
neral of the finances of France, ob- 
ferves, among other errors in our na- 
tional police, that ‘* no fixed princi- 

le is eftablifhed in regard to impofts. 
Bach ftate is fuppofed to be at ttherty 


to tax itfelf at pleafure, and to lay 
its taxes upon perfons, Pape 


or importations, that is to fay, to 
erc& an intercft contrary to that of other 
ates,”” 

At the prefent juncture, our fo- 
reign trade is harraffed, reftri€ted, and 
injured, in every poflible manner, by 
other powers, whilft we wantonly de- 
Prive ourfelves of the means of re- 
drefs. In fact, the only commerce 
of the united ftates with other nati- 
ons, which is not injurious to the 
former, is in a fair way of being an- 
nihilated, unlefs congrefs be fpeedily 
empowered to purfue the only proper 
mode of fruftrating the defigns of 
our adverfaries. What is to prevent 
this great end being accomplifhed ? 
Shall we fuffer our enemies to tri- 
umph over the inefficient fyttem of 
pur federal government, created by 
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our own groundlefs jealoufies and 
divifions ? and fhall we, by grafping 
at the fhadow, lofe the fubftance ? 
Forbid it, heaven—and grant that 
we may tranfmit to our children’s 
children the invaluable bleflings we 
have earned! ** Such is the good for- 
tune of America,” fays M. Turgot, 
*‘ that fhe cannot have an external 
enemy to fear, if fhe does not become 
felf divided ; therefore the may and 
ovght to eftimate, at their true va- 
luc, thofe pretended interetls, thofe 
grounds of difcord, which are aLv: 
that endanger her liberty.” And dr. 
Price concludes his ** Obfervations 
on the importance of the American 
revolution.” with thefe words, which 
fhould be ftrongly imprefied on the 
mind of every American: ‘* Should 
the return of peace, and the pride of 
independence, lead the united ftates 
to fecurity and diflipatien—fhould 
they lofe thofe virtuous and fimple 
manners, by which, alone, republics 
can long fubfitt—fhould falfe refine- 
ment, luxury, and EXCESSIVE JEA- 
Lousy diftratt their governments ; 
and clafhing interefts, futject to no 
controul, BREAK THE FEDERAL 
union,—the confequence will be, 
that the faireft experiment ever tried 
in human affairs, will mifcarry ; and 
that a revolution, which had revived 
the hopes of good men, and promif- 
ed an opening to better times, will 
become a difcoura ement to future 
efforts in favour of liberty, and prove 
only an opening to a new fcene of 
human degeneracy and mifery.” 


0 PDS -+- 


On American manufaciures. 
LETTER IL 
REAT ftrefs has been laid by 


feveral political writers, on the - 
neceflity the united ftates will be un- 
der, for a confiderable time to come, 
of purchafing and importing Britith 
goods; that they will not be able to 
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frocure them any other way, or from 
any other quarter, on fuch cheap and 
advantageous terms ; that it will be, 
at prefent, more to our intereft to be 
almoit wholly occupied in the culti- 
vation of land, excepting that the in- 
habitants of our cities and towns 
may find it neceflary to follow mer- 
cantile employments ; that for Ame- 
rica to think of manufacturing to 
any degree of perfection (a country 
fo young, and im many parts but 
thinly peopled) is an ddenketene, 
too premature to be carried into ef- 
fect; that we mut not think of this 
for many years to come; that our 
want of refources, the high price of 
labour, and a number of other 
things, render us utterly incapable of 
fuch undertakings. 

What then is to be done ?—Why 
we muft go on in the fame manner 
we have done fince the peace. Our 
farmers and planters muft raife as 
much tobacco * as poffible : our mer- 
chants mutt buy it dear from them, 
and fent it to England, and fell it 
cheap, in order to pay their debts. 
We muft avoid manufatturing any 
article whatever, that can poffibly be 
made here, becaufe in England it can 
be made fomewhat better, and a lit- 
tle cheaper, and be tranfported to us 
from thence in Briti/d bottoms. We 
muit continue to import all the goods 
we can, of every kind, till all the 
houfes in our towns are ftores; and 
till there is not in the whole country 
a mill, a tavern, or a crofs-road 
without a ftore. And what then? 
Why this is the way for the united 
fiates to become great and wealthy ; 
‘nay—but if I miftake not, this is the 
direét way to learn the poor debtor’s 
foliloguy—* ‘To break, or not to 
break, that is the queftion.” 

Krom a ftrong attachment and love 
to my native country, Iam induced 


NOTE. 


* ‘This eflay was written ia Mary- 
Jand. 
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to take up my pen, after having feri- 
oufly contidered the fubject. 1 tivere- 
fore now beg leave to obviate the 
foregoing propofitions by the fubfe- 
quent confiderations. 

We cannot all be cultivators of 
land—neither cah 
chants. 

We cannot be al! cultivators of 
land, becmuie every father ‘\as it not 
in his power to give evcry one ot his 
fons a tract of land . but every father 
may have it in his power to have his 
fon taught a trade. If, then, trades 
and manufactures were encouraged in 
this country, every father might 
place his fon, fome how or other, 10 
an eligible way of procuring a de- 
cent living, by which he would be- 
come a ufeful member of the commiu- 
nity. The prefent mode of cultiva- 
ting land, requires that a planter or 
farmer be poilefied of a confiderable 
quantity of land: and hence it is, 
that many a farmer, having children 
to provide for, but not having land 
fufhicient of his own where he lives 
—feeing no mechanical butfinefs 
worth following—and being defirous 
of fettling his children in the bett 
manner he poflibly can—reafons 
thus: Land is too dear hereabouts 
for me to purchafe: but if I go 
back, I may, with what money I can 
raife, purchafe as much as will do for 
me aad all my children. He fells 
his prefent plantation, and all that he 
petlefies, takes his family, and, after 
inany a weary ftep, fettles himfelf on 
the frontiers. Now his troubles ccine 
mence : after a world of labour and 
toil, his plantation is in fome order: 
but he is now living at fuci a great 
diftance from places of trade and 
commerce, that he weald {pend al- 
moft the whole produce of his plan- 
tation, were he to bring it to market. 
He therefore raifes litthe more than 
what the wants of his family call 
for: and thus the ftate derives little 
or no advantage from him and his 
family. 


ne ee . 
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But if trade and manufactures were 
encouraged, this need not be the 
cafe, as there would be employment 
for ali, and our country would be 
more thickly fettled, and increafe ia 
ftrength. As it is difagreeable to 
fome to move back, in order to pro- 
vide for their children, many a far- 
mer’s fon is put apprentice in towns 
to mercantile bufinefs, with a defign 
to jearn the art of book-keeping, and 
to be a merchant (for there is no al- 
ternative—vou mutt either be a far- 
mer or merchant) though, perhaps, 
when the young man is out of his 
apprenticefhip, his father may not 
have a fingle hogthead of tobacco to 
{pare for his allittance to begin trade. 
Well, what is to be done ? He gets a 
clerk’s place—he drefles, powders, 
and waits upon the ladies—he makes 
friends as foon as he can—he pro- 
cures letters of credit—goes or fends 
to England—and, after a while, fets 
up a ttore with a cargo of goods, 
which, in all likelihood, will never 
be paid for—and, in that cafe, be- 
comes a bankrupt, and an injury, in- 
{tead of a benefit, to fociety. 

And what mutt the poor mecha- 
nic do ? Why, he is told, that, for 
many years to come, trades and ma- 
nufaétures will not be encouraged : 
and finding daily that mechanics are 
very little thought of, and that no- 
thing is to be made by his trade—- 
that every article, almoft, that ought 
to be manufactured in this country, 
is imported from abroad—in fhort, 
finding by his trade he can fecarcely 
procure bread for his family—what 

“muft he do ? Why he quits his trade, 
and turns merchant too ; he has as 
good right as another. We live in 
a land of equal hibertv, and what will 
not a man do rather than feel the bit- 
ternefs of poverty! Here then we 
difcover the motive that induces fo 
many to turn merchants; the true 
reafon of the dulnefs of times ; ne- 
ceffity makes us turn merchants. We 
are all like to become merchants, 


Hence this branch is wholly overdone, 
and in a moft ruinous ftate; the 


country full of goods, and our mo- 


ney all gone. What alternative ? 
isit not clear and evident that we 
cannot all be merchants? If, then, 
American manufactures were coun- 
tenanced and encouraged, this need 
not be the cafe. The time may now 
be come, when, if we will but open 
our eyes, we may fee the neceflity of 
encouraging every kind of manufac- 
tures that we can make; for fup- 
pofing that we cannot manufacture 
every thing, it does not follow that 
we muft do nothing in that way ; 
Jet us do what we can ; let us encou- 
rage, to the utmott of our abilities, 
the manutacturing thofe articles for 
which nature has given us refources 
and materials. p etusconfider the 
benefit this will be to our country, 
the propriety and good policy of the 
meafure. The fooner we begin, the 
fooner we {hall bring them to fome de- 
gree of perfection. Remember Rome 
itielf had a beginning, and fo likewife 
mutt all aitairs that depend on human 
art and induitry. And though at 
the firit we may mect with fome dif- 
ficulties, what then ? We have been 
in the practice of felf denial already : 
a patched thread-bare coat was 
thought no difgrace in the time of 
war, and to be clothed in clean home- 
fpun was then a great honour ; nor 
were the firft women in the country 
a(liamed of being employed in making 
linen for their tamilies; none then 
but tories were clothed in purple 
and fine linen, and fared fumptuoufly 
every day. 

I am happy to find that at this pe- 
riod, the ftate of Maflachufetts Le 
fet us a noble example. She has 
lately pafled a law, laying heavy du- 
ties on a variety of articles imported 
from Europe—feveral fhe has prohi- 
bited, under penalty of feizure. 

Here let it be obferved, that as it 
is the wifdom of America to difcou- 
rage the importation from Europe of 
thofe 
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thofe things the is able to make—fo 
it is equally her witdom to encourage 
emigrations from Europe. The emi- 
rants, however, that America will 
e chiefly vifited by, and whom the 
moft wants, are the induitrious poor. 
The wealthy and indolent can find 
no temptation to crofs the Atlantic, 
unlefs to make a fhort ftay, and then 
carry away all the money they can. 
How, then, are thofe induttrious poor 
to be employed ? -They are chiefly 
bred to trades and mechanical bufinefs. 
They know nothing of cultivatin 
corn, tobacco, &c. ‘but they are v oli 
in weaving, railing and dreffing 
flax and wool—they are clothiers, 
fullers, hatters, faddlers, black and 
white fmiths, cutlers, fhoemakers, 
&c. &c. &c. Isit not, then, a me- 
lancholy confideration, that many 
tradefmen of thefe defcriptions, after 
coming to America, are obliged, 
through want of work, to return 
home again—while many of thofe 
who ftay, muft commence labourers 
to procurea morfel ot bread ? I know 
this to be a truth. Could fuch emi- 
grants be atlured of employment and 
encouragement in coming to: Ame- 
rica, | am perfuaded that fome thou- 
fands would foon vifit thefe fhores. 
We fhould foon have a competent 


namber of workmen to carry on, 


mott kinds of manuta¢tures. ‘There 
would, ina fhort time, be no neceflity 
to import a tingle article of cutlery, 
faddlery, ironmongery, tin, pewter, 
and copper ware, and many others, 
Cath, of which at prefent we feel 
fuch a preffing want, need not then 
be fent abroad in fuch amazing quan- 
tities, as muftever be the ae upon 
the prefent plan. Numbers in our 
towns, who are now in a great mea- 
fure idle, and who at every return of 
the fevere feafon of the year, are in 
a perifhing condition, and muft be 
relieved by the hand of charity might 
then be employed fome way or other. 
Many of our citizens, inftead of be- 
ing neceflitated to move to the back 


country, to feek land for their chil- 
dren, and thofe who emigrate to us 
from Europe, inftead of being obli- 
ged to return back again, for want 
of fuch employment as fuits them, 
would fettle new towns and villages 
throughout the country, and on the 
banks of thofe fine rivers and {treams 
that now wear a horrid, deferted 
afpect. We thould not then fee fuch 
fparfefcattered fettlements, but ap- 
pear like the countries in fome parts 
of Europe, full of people, and as in- 
duftrious as a bee-hive. 

When the minds of the people of 
America were really virtuous, at the 
beginning of the late conteit, every 
man was convinced of the neceffity 
of our encouraging manufactures, 
and employing our own people, that 
We might be truly independent ; but 
now ip feems we muft employ manu- 
facturers that live three, thoufand 
miles diftant from‘us, and leave our 
own poor to wander in the woods 
and wilds of the back country, to 
live like Indians, and to be ufelefs 
to oumgovernment. He mutt be a 
fhallow politician indeed, who does 
not fee that obliging people to go 
back, is weakening and prejudicial 
to the populous parts of the country. 

A plain but real friend to America. 
(To be continued.} 
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COMMON. SENSE*, 
Mddreffed to the inhabitants of America. 


INTRODUCTION, 

Perhaps the fentiments contained 
in the following pages, are not yet 
fufficiently fathionable to procure 
them general favour. A long habit 
of not thinking a thing wrong, gives 
it a fuperficial appearance of bein 
right, and raifes at firft a formidable 
outcry in defence of cuftom. But 
the tumult foon fubfides. Time 
makes more converts than reafon. 

As 
NOTE, 
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As along and violent abufe of 

wer, is generally the caufe of call- 
ing the right of it in queftion (and 
in matters, too, which might never 
have been thought of, had not the 
fafferers been aggravated into the en- 
quiry) and as the king of England 
hath undertaken, in his own right, to 
fupport the parliament in what he 
calls theirs—and as the good sce 
of this country are grievoufly op- 
preffed by the combination, they 
have an andoubted privtiege to en- 
quire into the pretenfions of both, 
and equally to rejeét the ufurpation 
of either. 

In this work, the author hath fu- 
dioufly avoided every thing perfonal 
among ourfelves. Compliments, as 
well as cenfure, to individuals, make 
no part thereof. ‘The wife, and the 
worthy, need not the triumph of a 
pamphlet: and thofe, whofe fenti- 
Ments are injudicious or unfriendly, 
will ceafe ot themfelves, unlefs too 
much pains are beitowed upon their 
converfion. 

The caufe of America is, in’@ great 
meafure, the caufe of all mankind. 
Many circumitances have and will 
arife, which are not local, but univer- 
fal, and through which the princi- 

les of all lovers of mankind are af- 
Fed, and in the event of which 
their affections are interefted. ‘The 
laying a country defolate with fire 
and fword—declaring war againft the 
natural rights of mankind—and ex- 
tirpating the defenders thereof from 
the face of the earth—are concerns 
of every man to whom nature has gi- 
ven the power of feeling—of which 
clafs, regardlefs of party cenfure, 
is THE AUTHOR, 


Of the origin and defign of govern- 
ment in general, with concife re- 
marks on the Englifb conftitution. 
OME writers have fo confounded 
fociety with government, as to 
leave little of no diftinétion between 
them: whereas, they are not only dif- 


ferent, but have different origins. So- 
ciety is produced by our wants—and 


—— by our wickednefs. The 
O 


rmer promotes our happinefs pofttive- 
/y , by uniting our affections ; the latter 
negatively, by reftraining our vices, 
The one encourages intercourfe : the 
other creates diftinétions. ‘The firit is 
a patron ; the laft a punifher. 

Society, in every ftate, is a blef- 
fing: but government, even in its 
beft ftate, is but a neceflary evil—in 
its worit ftate, an intolerable one : 
for when we fuffer, or are expofed to, 
the fame miferies by-a government, 
that we might expect without go- 
vernment, our calamity is heightened 
by reftecting, that we furmth the 
means by which we futfer. Govern- 
ment, like drefs, is the badge of lott 
innocence. The palaces of kings 
were built on the ruins of the bow- 
ers of paradife. For, were the im- 
pulfes of confcience clear, uniform, 
and irrefiftibly obeyed, man would 
need no other lawgiver. But that 
not being the cafe, he finds it necef- 
fary to furrender up a part of his 
rights, to furnith means for the pro- 
tection of the reft : and this he is 
induced to do by the fame prudence 
which, in every other cafe, advifes 
him, of two evils to choofe the 


Jeaft. Wherefore, fecurity being the 


true defign of government, it unan- 
{werably follows, that whatever form 
thereof appears moft likely to infure 
it to us, with the leait expence, and 
greateft benefit, is preferable to all 
others, 

In order to gain a clear and juft 
idea of the defign and end of go- 
vernment, let us fuppofe a fmall 
number of perfons fettled in fome 
fequeftered part of the earth, uncon- 
nected with the refit. They will ther 
reprefent the firlt peopling of any 
country, or of the world. In this 
ftate of natural liberty, fociety wiii 
be their firft thougint. A thoufand 
motives will excite them theretoe’The 


ftrength of one man is fo unequal to 
his, 








his wants, and his mind fo unfittted 
for perpetual folitude, that he is foon 
obli ed to feek affiftance and relief of 
another, who in his turn requires the 
fame. Four or five united, would 
be able to raife a tolerable dwelling 
in the mid& of a wildernefs: but 
one man might labour out the com- 
mon period of life, without accom- 
slifhing any thing. When he had 
Fetled lis timber, he could not re- 
move it; nor erect it after it was re- 
moved, Hunger, in the mean time, 
would urge him-from his work, 
and every different want call him a 
different way. Difeafe, nay even 
misfortune, would be death ; for 
though neither might be mortal, yet 
either would difable him from living, 
and reduce him to a ftate in which he 
might be faid rather to periih, than 
to die. 

Thus neceffity, like a gravitating 
power, would foon form our newly- 
arrived emigrants into fociety, the 
reciprocal, bleffings of which would 
fuperfede and render the  obli- 
gations of law and government un- 
neceflary, while they remained per- 
fecily ju to each other. But as 
nothing but heaven is impregnable 
to vice, it will unavoidably happen, 
that in proportion as they furmount 
the firft difficulties of emigration, 
which bound them together in a 
common caufe, they will begin to 
relax in their duty and attachment 
to each other: and this remifinefs 
will point out the neceflity of efta- 
blithing fome form of government to 
fupply the defect of moral virtue. 

Some convenient tree will afford 
them a ftate-houfe, under the branch- 
es of which the whole colony may 
affemble to deliberate on public mat- 
ters. It is more than probable, that 
their firft laws will have the title on- 
ly of regulations, and be enforced 
by no other penalty than public dif- 
efteem. In this firft parliament, every 
man, by natural right, will have a 
feat. 

Vol.l. No. 
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But as the colony increafes, the 
public concerns will increafe like- 
wife: and the diftance, at which 
the members may be feparated, will 
render it too inconvenient for all 
of them to meet ‘on every occafion, 
as at firft, when their number was 
{mall, their habitations near, and the 
public concerns few and trifling. 
‘This will point out the convenience 
of their confenting to leave the le- 

iflative part to be managed by a fe- 
ha number, chofen from the whole 
body, who are fuppofed to have th 
fame concerns at ftake, which thofe 
have, who appointed them, and who 
will act in the fame manner as th 
whole body would aét, were they 
prefent. If the colony continues in- 
creafing, it will become neceflary to 
augmeat the number of the reprefen- 
tatives: and, that the intereft of 
every part of the colony may be at- 
tended to, it will be found beft to 
divide the whole into convenient 
parts, each part fending its proper 
number : and that the ceGed might 
never form to themfelves an intereft 
feparate from the electors, prudence 
will point out the propriety of hav- 
ing eletions often : becaufe, as the 
elected might by that means return 
and mix again with the general body 
of the electors, in a few months, 
their fidelity to the public will be 
fecured by the prudent reflection of 
not making a rod for themfelves. 
And as this frequent interchange will 
eftablifhh a common intereft with 
every part of the community, they 
will mutually and naturally fupport 
each other : and on this (not on the 
unmeaning name of king), depends 
the ftrength of government, and the 
happinefs of the governed. 

Here, then, is the origin and rife 
of government ; namely, a mode 
rendered neceflary by the inabili- 
ty of moral virtue to govern the 
world. Here, too, is the defign 
and end of government, viz. free- 
dom and fecurity. And however our 
v eyce 
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eyes may be dazzled with fhow, or 
our ears deceived by found—how- 
ever prejudice may warp our wills, 
orintereft darken our underftanding — 
the fimple voice of nature and of rea- 
fon will fay ’tis right. 

I draw my idea of the form of go- 
yernment from a principle in nature, 
which no art can overturn, viz. that 
the more fimple any thing is, the 
lefs liable it is to be difordered, and 
the eafier repaired, when difordered : 
and with this maxim in view, I offer 
a few remarks on the fo much boait- 
ed conftitution of England. ‘That it 
was noble for the dark and flavith 
times in which it was erected, is 

ranted. When the world was over- 
run with tyranny, the leaft remove 
therefrom was 4 glorious refcue. But 
that it is imperfeét, fubjeét to con- 
vulfions, and incapable of producing 
what it feems to promife, is eafily 
demontftrated. 

Abfolute governments, though the 
difgrace of Sine nature, have this 
advantage, that they are fimple. If 
the people fuffer, they know the head 
from which their fuffering fprings ; 
know, likewife, the remedy ; and 
are not bewildered by a variety of 
cures. But the conftitution of Rog 
Jand is fo exceedingly complex, that 
the nation may fuffer for years toge- 
ther, without Seiad able to difcover 
in which part the fault lies. Some 
will fay in one, and fome in another: 
andevery political phyfician will ad- 
wife a different medicine. 

I know it is difficult to get over 
Jocal and long-ftanding prejudices : 
yet if we will fuffer ourfelves to exa- 

ine the component parts of the 
Englith conftitution, we fhall find 
them the bafe remains of two ancient 
tyrannies, compounded with fome 
mew republican materials, 

Firft : the remains of monarchical 
tyranny, in the perfon of the king. 

Secondly : the remains of arifto- 
cratical tyranny, in the perfons of 
the peers, 


Thirdly : the new republican ma- 
terials, in the perfons of the com- 


-mons, on whofe virtue depends the 


freedom of England. 

The two firlt, by being heredi- 
tary, are independent of the people: 
wherefore, in a soaihbeasenill fenfe, 
they contribate nothing to the free- 
dom of the ftate. 

To fay, that the conftitution of 
Fagland is a union of three powers, 
reciprocally checking each other, is 
farcical. Either the words have no 
meaning, or they are flat contradic+ 
tions. 

To fay that the commons are a 
check upon the king, prefuppofes 
two things : 

Firft: that the king is not to be 
trufled, without being Tooked after ¢ 
or, in other words, that a thirft for 
abfolute power is the natural difeafé 
of monarchy. 

Secondly : that the commons, by 
being appointed for that purpofe, are 
either wifer, or more worthy of cone 
fidence than the crown. 

But as the fame conftitution which 
gives the commons « power to check 
the king, by withholding the fup- 
plies, gives afterwards to the king a 
power to check the commons, » 
es him to reject their other 
bills—it again fuppofes that the kin 
is wifer than thofe whom it has z 
ready fuppofed to be wifer than him, 
A mere abfurdity ! 

There is fomething exceedingly 
ridiculous in the compofition of mo- 
narchy. It firft sitlodes a man from 
the means of information—yet em- 

wers him to aét in cafes where the 

igheft judgment is required. The 
ftate of a king fhuts him from the 
world—yet the bufinefs of a king 
requires him to know it thoroughly t 
wherefore, the different parts, by 
unnaturally oppofing and deftroying 
each other, prove the whole charac 
ter to be abfurd and ufelefs, 

Some writers explain the Englith 
conflitution thus: the king is — 

\4 
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the people another: the peers are a 
houte in behalf of the king-—the 
commons in behalf of the people. 
But this hath all the diftinétions of a 
houfe divided againft itfelf: and 
though the exprefijons be pleafantly 
arranged, yet, when examined, the 

appear idle and rag mye and it 
will always happen, that the niceft 
conftruction, which words are capa- 
ble of, when applied to the defcrip- 
tion of fomething fhich either ¢an- 
not exift, or is too incomprehenfible 
to be within the compafs of defcrip. 
tion, will be words of found only, 
and though they may amufe the ear, 
they cannot inform the mind: for 
this explanation includes a previous 
queftion, viz. how came the king by 
a power, which the people are afraid 
totruft, and always obliged to check ? 
Such a power could not be the gift 
of a wife people : neither can any 
power, which needs checking, be 
trem God. Yet the provifion, which 
the conftitution makes, fuppofes 
fuch a power to exift. 

But the provifion is unequal to 
the takk. 1e means either cannot, 
or will not, accomplith the end, and 
the whole affair is a felo de fe: for 
as the greater weight will always 
carry up the lefs, and as all the 
wheels of a machine are put in mo- 
tion by one, it only remains to know 
which power in the conftitution has 
the moft weight, for that will go- 
vern : and though the others may, as 
the phrafe is, check the rapidity of 
its motion—yet fo long as they can- 
not flop it, their endeavours will be 
ineffectual : the firft moving power 
will always have its wiy'dalt what it 
wants in fpeed, is fupplied by time. 

That the crown is this overbear- 
ing part in the Englith conititution, 
weeds not to be: mentioned: and 
that it derives its whole confequence 
from being the giver of places and 
penfions, 1s felf-evident : wherefore, 
though we have been wife enough to 
lock a door againft abfolute mgnar- 
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chy, we have been at the fame time 
foolifh enodgh to put the crown in 
pofteffion of the key. 

The prejudice of Englifhmen, ia 
favour of their own government, by 
king, lords, and eommons, arifes as 
much, or more, from national pride, 
than reafon, Individuals are undoubt- 
edly fafer in England, than in fome 
other countries: but the will of the 
king is as much the law of the land 
in Britain, as in France—with this 
difference, that inftead of proceeding 
directly from his mouth, it is hand- 
ed to the people under the more for- 
midable thape of an att of parlia- 
ment. For the fate of Charles the 
firft has only made kings more fub- 
tle, not more juft. 

Wherefore, laying afide all nation- 
al pride and prejudice in favour of 
modes and forms, the’ plain truth is, 
that it is owing to. the conftitution 
of the people, and not to the confti- 
tution of the government, that the 
crown is not as oppreflive in Eng- 
Jand, as in Turkey. 

An enquiry jnto the conftitutional 
errors in the Englith form of govern- 
meat, is at this time highly neceflary : 
for as we are never in a proper con- 
dition of doing juftice to others, 
while we continue under the influ- 
ence of fome leading partiality, fo 
neither are we capable of doing it to 
ourfelves, while we remain fettered 
by any obftinate prejudice. And as 
a man who is attached toa proftitute, 
is unfitted to choofe or judge of a 
wife : fo any prepoffeffien in favour 
of a rotten conftitution of govern- 
ment, will difable us from difcerning 
a good one. 

Of monarchy and hereditary fucceffiom. 

ANKIND being originally 

equals, in order of creation, 
the equality could only be deftroyed 
by fome fubfeguent circumftance ; 
the diftinGions of rich and poor may 
in a great meafure be accounted for, 
and that without having eee 
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the harfh ill-founding names of op- 
preffion and avarice. Opprefiion is 
often the confejuence, but feldom or 
never the means of riches : and 
thouch avarice will preferve a man 
from being necrflitoufly poor, it 
generally inakes him too timorous to 
be wealthy. 

But there is another and greater 
dif in¢tion, for which notruly natural 
or religious reafon can be affigned, 
and that is, the diftinction of men 
into kings and fubjects. Male and fe- 
male are the dciftinctions of nature ; 
good and bad the diftinétions of hea- 
ven: but how a race of men came 
into the world fo exalted above the 
reft, and diftinguifhed like fome new 
fpecies, is worth enquiring into, and 
whether they are the means of hap- 
pinefs or of mifery to mankind. 

In the early ages of the world, ac- 
cording to the feriptute chronology, 
there were no kings ; the confequence 
of which was, there were na wars ; 
it is the pride of kings which throws 
mankind into confution. Holland, 
without a king, hatii enjoyed more 
peace for this laft century, than any 
of the monarchical governments in 
Europe. Antiquity Recwns the fame 
remark ; for the quiet and rural lives 
of the firft ‘patriarchs have a happy 
fomething in them, which vanifhes 
away when we come to the hiftory 
of Jewith royalty. 

Government by kings was firft in- 
troduced into the world by heathens, 
from whom the children of Ifrael co- 
pied the caftom. -It was the moft 
profperousinvention the devil ever 
fet on foot for the promotion of 
idolatry. ‘The heathens paid divine 
honours to their deceakea kings ; 
and the chriftian world hath im- 
proved on the plan, by doing the 
fame to their living ones. How im- 
pious is the title of facred majefty ap- 
plied toa worm, who, in the ‘midit 
of his fplendor, is crumbling ‘into 
duft ! 

As the exalting one man fo great- 


ly above the reft, cannot be juttified 
on the equal rights of nature, fo 


neither can it be defended on the au- 


thority of the {cripture ; for the will 
of the Almighty, as declared by 
Gideon and the prophet Samuel, ex- 
srefsly difapproves of government by 
bin s. Ail anti-monarchical parts 
of feripture have been very fmooth- 
ly glofled over in monarchical govern- 
ments; but they undoubtedly merit 
the attention of countries which 
have their governments yet to form. 
** Render unto Cefar the things 
which are Cefar’s” is the fcripture 
doétrine of courts, yet it is no fup- 
port of monarchical government, tor 
the Jews, at that time, were without 
a king, and ina ftate of vailalage to 
the Romans. 

Near three thoufand years pafled 
away ftom the Mofaic account of the 
creation, till the Jews, under a nati- 
onal delufion, requefted a king. Till 
then, their form of government (un- 
lefs in extraordinary cafes, where the 
Almighty interpofed) was a Kind of 
republic, adminiftered by a judge 
and the elders of the tribes, Kings 
they had none : and it was held fin- 
ful to acknowledge any being under 
that title but the Lord of Hofts. 
And when a man ferioufly reflects on 
the idolatrous homage which is paid 
to che perfons of kings, he need not 
wonder that the Almighty, ever jea- 
lous of his honour, fhould difap- 
prove of a form of government 
which impioufly invades the preroga- 
tive of heaven. 

Monarchy is ranked inferipture, as 
one of the fins of the Jews, for which 
a curfe in referve is denounced a- 
gaint them. The hiftory of that 
tranfaction is worth attending to. 

The children of Ifrael being op- 
prefled by the Midianites, Gideon 
marched againft them, and victory, 
through the divine interpofition, de- 
cided in his favour, The Jews, clate 
with fuccefs, and attributing it to 
the generalfhip of Gideon, propofed 
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making him a king, faying, ‘« Rule 
thou over us—thou and thy fon— 
and thy fon’s fon.” Here was tempta- 
tion in its fulleft extent—not a king- 
dom only, but an hereditary one. 
But Gideon, in the piety of his foul, 
replied : ** I will not rule over you— 
neither fhall my fon rule over you. 
THe Lorp sHALL RULE OVER 
you.” Words need not be more 
explicit. Gideon doth not decline 
the honour—but denieth their right 
to give it : neither doth he compli- 
ment them with invented declarati- 
ons of his thanks : but in the pofi- 
tive flyle of a prophet, charges them 
with difaffectiomto their proper fo- 
vereign the King of heaven. 

About one hundred and _ thirty 
years after this, they fell again into 
the fame error. ‘The propenfity 
which the Jews had to the idolatrous 
cuftoms of the heathens, is exceed- 
ingly unaccountable : but fo it was, 
that laying hold of the mifcondu&t of 
Samuel’s two fons, who were entrufted 
with fome fecular concerns, they came 
in an abruptand clamorous manner 
to Samuel, faying : ‘* Behold thou art 
old, and thy fons walk not in thy 
ways. Now, make us a king to 
judge us, like all the other nations.” 
And here we cannot but obferve, that 
their motives were bad, viz. that 
they might be /ite unto other nati- 
ons, 1. e. the heathens: whereas, 
their true glory lay in being as much 
unlike them as poflible. “ But the 
t'iing difpleafed Samuel, when they 
faid, give us a king to judge us: 
and Samuel prayed unto the Lord : 
and the Lord faid unto Samuel, 
hearken unto the voice of the peo- 
ple, in all that they fay unto thee : 
for they have not reje¢ted thee, but 
they have rejefted me, THAT I 
SHOULD NOT REIGN OVER THEM. 
According to all the works which they 
have done fince the day that I brought 
them out of Egypt, even unto this 
day, wherewith they have forfaken 


me, and ferved other gods, fo do they 


alfo unto thee. Now, therefore, 
hearken unto their voice ; howbeit, 
proteft folemnly unto them, and 
thew them the manner of the king 
that fhall reign over them.” [i.e. 
not of any particular king, but the 
general manner of the kings of the 
earth, whom Ifrael was fo eagerly co- 
pying after. And notwithitanding 
the great diftance of time, and dit- 
ference of manners, the chara¢ter is 
{till in fafhion]. ‘“* And Samuel told 
all the words of the Lord unto the 
people that afked of him a king. 
And he faid, this fhall be the man- 
ner of the king that fhall reign over 
you. He will take your fons, and 
appoint them for himfelf, for his 
chariots, and to be his horfemen, 
and fome fhall run before his cha- 
riots.” {This defcription agrees with 
the psefent mode of imprefling men]. 
** And he will appoint him captains 
over thoufands, ‘and captains over 
fifties; and will fet them to ear his 
ground, and to reap his harvett, and 
to make his inftruments of war, and 
inftruments of his chariots. And he 
will take your daughters to be con- 
fectioners, and to be cooks, and to 
be bakers.” [This defcribes the exe 
pence and luxury, as well as the ope 
preffion of kings]. ‘‘ And he will 
take your fields, and your vineyards, 
and your olive yards, even the beit 
of them, and give them to his fer- 
vants. And he will take the tenth of 
your feed, and of your vineyards, 
and give them to his officers and to 
his seat [ By which wefce that 
bribery, corruption, and favouritifm, 
are the ftanding vices of kings!. 
«© And he will take the tenth of your 
men fervants, and your maid fervants, 
and your goodilicit young men, and 
your afles, and he will put them to 
his work : and he will take the 
tenth of your fheep: and ye fhall be 
his fervants. And ve fhall cry out 
in that day, becaufe of your king, 
whoin ye fhall have chofen, Anp 
THE LoRD WILL NOT HEAR YoU 
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ww THAT pay.” [This accounts 
for the continuation of monarchy : 
neither do the charaSters of the few 
good kings who have lived fine, 
either fan¢tify the tid >, or blot out the 
finfulnefs of the origin. "The high ca- 
comium given of David, takes no 
notice of him officially asa Kine, 
but only asa Maw after God’s own 
heart]. “ Neverthelefs, the people 
refufed to obey the voice of Samuel : 
and they faid, nay, but we will have 
a king over us, that we may be 
like all the nations, and that our 
king may go out before us, and fight 
our battles.” Samuel continued to 
reafon with them, but to no pur- 
pofe. He fet before them their in- 
gratitude ; but all would not avail : 
and feeing them fully bent on their 
folly, he cried out, “ I will call unto 
the Lord, and he fhall fend thunder 
and rain,” [which was a punifh- 
ment, being in the time of wheat 


harveft] “* that ye may perceive and 
fee that your wickednefs is great, 


which Ph have done in the 


fight of the Lord, 1N asxiInc 
you a xinc. So Samuel calied 
unto the Lord: and the Lord fent 
thunder and rain that day : and all 
the people greatly feared the Lord 
and Samuel. And all the people faid 
unto Samuel, pray for thy ei un- 
to the Lord thy God, that we die not, 
for WE HAVE ADDED UNTO OWR 
SINS THIS EVIL, TO ASK A KING.” 

Thefe portions of fcripture are di- 
rect and pofitive. ‘They admit of no 
equivocal con{iruétion. That the 
Almighty hath here entered his pro- 
teft againft monarchical government is 
true,—or the fcripture 1s falfe. And 
a man hath good reafon to believe, 
that there is as much kingcraft as 
prieftcraft, in withholding the {crip- 
ture from from the public in popith 
countries: for monarchy, in every 
inftance, is the popery of govern- 
ment. 

To the evil of monarchy we have 
added that of hereditary fucceffion : 


and as the fir is a depradation 
ant lelfning of ourfelves, fo the fe- 
cond, claimed asa matter of right, 
is an infult and an impofition on pof- 
terity. For all mea being originally 
equals, no one by birth could have a 
right to fet up his owa family in per- 
petual preference to all others for 
ever: and though himfelf might de- 
ferve fome degree of honour, from 
his cotemporaries, yet his defcen- 
dants might be far too unworthy to 
inherit them. One of the ftrongeft 
natural profs of the folly of heredita- 
ry right in kings, is, that nature dif, 
approves it, otherwife fhe would not 
fo frequently turn it into ridicule, 
by giving mankind an afs for a 
lion. 

Secondly, as no man at firft could 
poffefs any other public honours, 
than were befowed on him, fo the 
givers of thofe honours could have 
no power to give away the right of 
poiterity : and‘ though they om 
fay, ** we choofe you for our head,” 
they could not, without manifeft in. 
juftice to their children, fay, “* your 
children and your children’s children 
fhall reign over ours for ever.” Be- 
caufe fuch an unwiie, unjuft, unna- 
tural compact might, perhaps, in the 
next generation, put them under the 

vernment of a rogue or a fool, 
Fron wife men, in their private fen- 
timents, have ever gunned hereditary 
right with contempt: yet it is ong 
of thofe evils, which, when once ef- 
tablifhed, is not eafily removed, 
Many fubmit through fear—others 
through fuperftition—~and the more 
powerful part fhare with the king the 
plander of the reft. 

This is fuppofing the prefent race 
of kings in the world to have had 
an honourable origin. Whereas, it 
is more than probable, that could we 
take off the dark covering of anti- 
quity, and trace them to their firft 
rife, we fhould find the firft of them 
nothing better than the principal ruf- 
fian of fome seftlefs gang, whofe fas 
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¥vage manners, of pre-eminence in 
fubtlety, obtained him the title of 
chief among plunderers ; and who, by 
increafing in power, and extending 
his depredations, overawed the quiet 
and defencelefs to purchafe their fafe- 
ty by frequent contributions. Yet 
his eleStors could have no idea of gi- 
Ving hereditary right to his defcen- 
daats, becaufe fuch a perpetual exciu- 
fion of themfelves, was incompatible 
with the free and uhreftrained princi- 
ples they profeffed to live by. Where- 
fore, hereditary fucceffion in the cac- 
ly ages of monarchy, could not take 
place asa mtatter of claim, but as 
fomething cafual, or complimental. 
Bur as few or no records were extant 
in thofe days, and traditionary hifto- 
ry filled with fables, it was very eafy, 
after the lapfe of a few generations, 
to trump up fome fuperititious tale, 
conveniently timed, to cram heredi- 
tary right down the throats of the 
vulgar. Perhaps the diforders which 
threatened, or feemed to threaten, on 
the deceafe of a leader, or the choice 
of a new one (for elections among 
ruffians, could not be very orderly) 
induced many at firft to favour here- 
ditary pretenfions; by which means 
it happened, as it hath happened 
fince, that what at firft was fubmitted 
to as a convenience, was afterwards 
elaimed as a right. 
England, fince the conqueft, hath 
known fome few good monarchs, but 
roaned beneath a much larger num- 
a of bad ones: yet no man in his 
fenfes can fay that their claim under 
William the conqueror is a very ho- 
fourable one. A French baftard land- 
ing with an armed banditti, and ef- 
tablifhing himfelf king of England, 
againtt the confent oF the natives, 
is, in plain terms, a paltry rafcally 
original. It certainly has no divini- 
vy init. However, it is needlefs to 
pend much time in expofing the fol- 
ly of hereditary right. If there are 
any fo weak as to believe it, let them 
indifcriminately worthip the afs and 


the lion. I fhall neither copy theiz 
humility, “mor difturb their devo~ 
tion. 

Yet I fhould be glad to afk how 
they fuppofe kings came at firft? the 
queition admits of but three anfwers, 
viz. either by lot, by election, or by 
ufurpation. If the firft king was ta- 
ken by lot, it eftabiifhes a predecent 
for the next, which excludes heredi- 
tary feeceffion. Saul was by lot, yee 
the fucceflion was not hereditary, nei- 
ther dees it appear from that tranf- 
a¢tion there was any intention it ever 
fhould. If the frft king of any coun- 
try was by election, that likewife ef- 
tablifhes a precedent for the next ; 
for to fay that the right of all future 
generations is taken away by the act 
of the firft elestors in their choice nog 
only of a king, but of a family of 
kings for ever, hath ho parallel in or 
out of fcripture, but the doctrine of 
original fin, which fuppofes the free 
will of ali men loit in Adam: and 
from fuch comparifon, and it wilk 
admit of no other, hereditary fuccef- 
fion can derive no glory. For as ia 
Adam all finned, and as in the firft, 
electors all men obeyed; as in the 
one all mankind were fubjected te 
Satan, and in the other to fovereign- 
ty ; as Our innocence was loft in the 
firft, and our authority in the laf ; 
and as both difable us from reaffum: 
ing fome former ftate and privilege, 
it unanfwerably follows that original, 
fin, and hereditary fucceffion are pa- 
rallels. Difhonourable rank! inglo- 
rious connection! yet the moft fub- 
tile fophift cannot produce a juftes, 
fimnile. 

As to ufurpation, no man will be. 
fo hardy as to defend it, and that 


William the conqueror was a ufur; 


per, is a fact not to be contradiéted. , 


The plain truth is, that the antiqui- 
ty of Englith monarchy will not bear 
looking into. 

But it is not fo much the abfurdi- 
ty as the evil of hereditary fucceffion 
which concerns mapkind, Did . in, 

ure: 
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fare a race bf ard wife men, it 
would have the feal of divine autho- 
rity, but as ‘+ opens a door to the 
foolifh, the « .cked, and the impro- 
per, it hath in it the nature of op- 
preffion. Men who look upon them- 
felves born to reign, and others to 
obey, foon grow infolent—felected 
from the reft of mankind, their minds 
are eafily poifoned by importance ; 
and the world they act in differs fo 
materially from the world at large, 
that they have but little opportunity 
of knowing its true interefts; and 
when théy fucceed to the government 
are frequently the moft ignorant and 
unfit of any throughout their domi- 
nions. 

Another evil which attends heredi- 
tary fucceffion, is, that the throne is 
fubjee to be pofieffled by a minor at 
any age ; all which time the regency 
ating under the cover of a king, have 
every opportunity and inducement to 
betray their truft. ‘The fame nati- 
onal misfortune happens when a 
king, worn out with age and infirmi- 
ty, enters the lait ftage of human 
weaknefs. In both thefe cafes, the 
public become a prey to every mif- 
creant, who can tamper fuccefsfully 
with the follies either of age or in- 
fancy. 

- The moft plaufible plea which 
hath ever been offered in favour of 
hereditary fucceffion, is, that it pre- 
ferves a nation from civil wars: and 
were this true, it would be weighty ; 
whereas it is the moft barefaced falfi- 
ty ever impofed upon mankind. The 
whole hiftory of England difowns the 
fat. ‘Thirty kings and two minors 
have reigned in that diftraéted king- 
dom finee the conqueft ; in which 
time there have been (including the 
revolution) no lefs than eight ci- 
vil wars and nineteen rebellions. 
Wherefore, inftead of ‘making for 
peace, it makes againit it, and def- 
troys the very foundation it feems to 


On. 
. The conteft for monaschy and fuc- 


ceflion, between the houfes of York 
and Lancafter, laid England in a 
feene of blood for many years. 
Twelve pitched battles, befides fkir- 
mifhes and fieges, were fought be- 
tween Henry and Edward. Twice 
was Henry prifoner to Edward, who 
in his turn was prifoner to Henry. 
And fo uncertain is the fate of war, 
and the temper of a nation, when 
nothing but perfonal matters are the 
grounds ofaquarrel, that Henry was 
taken in triumph from prifon to a 
palace, and Edward obliged to fl 
from a palace to a foreign land. 
Yet as fudden tranfitions of temper 
are feldom lafting, Henry, in his 
turn, was driven frém the throne, 
and Edward recalled to fucceed him 
— ihe parliament always following 
the ftrongeft fide. 

This conteft began in the reign 
of Henry the fixth, and was not en- 
tirely extinguithed till Henry the fe- 
venth, in whom the families were 
united—including a period of 67 
years, viz. from 1422 to 148q9. 

In fhort, monarchy and fucceffion 
have laid (not this or that kingdom 
only, but) the world in blood and afh- 
es. "Tis a form of government which 
the word of God bears teftimony 
againft, and blood will attend it. 

If we enquire into the bufinefs of a 


' 


king, we fhall find that in fomecoun- ° 


tries they have none ; and after faun- 
tering away their lives without plea- 
fure to themfelves or advantage to 
the nation, withdraw from the {cene, 
and leave their fucceffors to tread 
the fame idle round. In abfolute 
monarchies the whole weight of bufi- 
nefs, civil and military, lies on the 
king. The children of Ifrael in their 
regueft for a king, urged this pica 
‘* that he may judge us, and go out 
before us and fight our battles.” But 
in countries where he is neither a 
judge nor a general, as in Engiand,a 
man would be puzzled to know what 

is his bufinefs. 
The nearer any government ap- 
proaches 
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roaches to a republic, the lefs 

ufinefs there is ton a king. It is 
fomewhat difficult to find a proper 
name for the government of Eng- 
land. Sir William Meredith calls it 
a republic : but in its prefent ftate, 
it is unworthy of the name, becaufe 
the corrupt influence of the crown, 
by having all the places in its difpo- 
fal, hath fo effectually fwallowed up 
the power, and eaten out the virtue 
of the houfe of commons (the repub- 
lican part in the conftitution) that 


the government of England is nearly . 


as monarchical as that of France or 
Spain. Men fall out with names 
without underftanding them. For it 
is the republican and not the monar- 
chical part of the conftitution of 
England, which Englishmen glory 
in, viz. the liberty of prow! as a 
houfe of commons from out of their 


own body : and it iseafy to fee, that. 


when republican virtue fails, flavery 
enfues. Why is the conftitution of 
England fickly, but becaufe monar- 
chy hath poifoned the republic—the 
crown hath engroffed the commons ? 

in England, a king hath little 
more to do, than to make war, and 
to give away places ; which, in plain 
terms, is to impoverifh the nation. 
A pretty bufinefs, indeed, for a man 
to be allowed eight hundred thou- 
fand pounds fterling a year for, and 
worfhipped into the Spica | Of 
more worth is one honeft man to fo- 
ciety, and in the fight of God, than 
all the crowned ruffians that ever 
lived. ; 

(To be continued). 
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Account of dr. Martin’s cancer powder, 
vith brief obfervations on cancers : by 
Benjamin Rufh, M. D.—Read in the 
American philsfophical fociety, at Phi- 
ladelphia, Feb. 3, 1786. 


A Few years ago, a certain dr. 

Hugh Martin, a furgeon of 

one of the Pennfylvania regiments, 
Vol. I. No. I. 
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ftationed at Fort Pitt, during the 
latter part of the late war, came 
to this city, and advertifed to cure 
cancers with a medicine, which, he 
faid, he had difcovered in the woods, 
in the neighbourhogd of the garrifon. 
As dr. Martin had once been a pupil 
of mine, I took the liberty of waiting 
upon him, and afked him fome quefti- 
ons refpecting his difcovery, His an- 
{fwers were calculated to .make me 
believe that his medicine was of 
a vegetable nature, and that it was 
originally an Indian remedy. He 
fhewed me fome of the medicine, 
which appeared to be the powder 
of a well-dried root of fome kind. 
Anxious to fee the fuccefs of this me- 
dicine in cancerous fores, I pre- 
vailed upon the doftor to admit 
me to fee him apply it in two or three 
cafes. Pobferved in fome inftances 
he applied a powder to the parts 
affeted ; and in others only touched 
them with a feather dipped in a 
liquid which had a white fediment, 
and which he made me believe was 
the vegetable root diffufed in water. 
It gave me great pleafure to witnefs 
the efficacy of the doétor’s applicati- 
ons. In feveral cancerous ulcers, 
the cures he performed, were com- 
plete. Where the cancers were much 
connected with the lymphatic fyf- 
tem, or accompanied with a fcro- 
phulous habit of body, his medicine 
always failed, and in fome initances 
did evident mifchief. 

Anxious to difcover a medicine 
that promifed relief in even a few 
cafes of cancers—and fuppofing that, 
all the cauftic vegetables were nearly 
alike—I applied the phytolaca, or 
poke-root, the ftramonium, the a- 
rum, and one or two others, to 
foul ulcers, in hopes of  feeing 
the fame effects from them, which 

had feen from dottor Mar- 
tin’s powder : but in thefe I was 
difappointed. ‘They: gave fome 
pain; but performed no cures, At 
length,.I was turnifhed, by a gentle- 
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man from Fort Pitt, with a powder, 
which I had no doubt, from a va- 


riety of circumftances, was of the - 


fame kind as that ufed by dr. Mar- 
tin. I applied it to a fungous ulcer, 
but without producing the degrees of 
pain, inflammation, or diicharge, 
which I had been accuftomed to tee 
from the application of dr. Martin’s 
powder. After this, I fhould have 
fufpected that the powder was not a 
fimple root, had not the do¢tor con- 
tinued, upon all occafions, to affure 
me, that it was wholly a vegetable 


— 
n the beginning of the year 1784, 
the doétor died : and it was gene- 
rally believed his medicine died with 
him. A few weeks after his death, I 
procured from mr. Thomas Leiper, 
one of his adminiftrators, a few 
ounces of the dotor’s powder, part- 
ly with a view of ap ee it to a 
cancerous fore, which then offered, 
and partly with a view of examining 
it more minutely than I had been 
able to do, during the dotor’s life. 
Upon throwing the powder, which 
was of a brown colour, upon a piece 
of white paper, I perceived diftinétly 
a number of white particles fcattered 
chrough it. I fufpected, at firit, that 
they were corrofive fublimate: but 
the ufual tefts of that metallic fale, 
foon convinced me, that I was mif- 
taken. Recolleéting, that arfenic was 
¢@he bafis of moft of the celebrated 
cancer powders, that have been ufed 
in the world, I had recourfe to 
the tefts for detefting it. Upon 
fprinkling a fmall quantity of the 
powder on fome coals of fire, it 
emitted the garlic fmell fo percepti- 
bly, as to be known by feveral per- 
fons, whom I called into the room, 
where I made the experiment, and 
who knew nothing of the object of 
my enquiries. After this, with fome 
difficulty, I picked out three or four 
Ee of the white powder, and 
und them between two pieces of 
copper, which I threw into the fire, 


After the copper pieces became red 
hot, I tock them out of the fire, and 
when they had cooled, difcovered an 
evident whitenefs imparted to both 
of them. One of the pieces afterwards 
looked like dull filver. Thefe two 
teits have generally been thought fuf- 
ficient to diftinguifh the prefence of 
arfenic in any bodies: but I made 
ufe of a third, which has lately been 
communicated to the world by: mr, 
Bergman, and is fuppofed to be in 
all cafes infallible. 

I infufed a {mall quantity of the 
powder in a folution of a vegetable 
alkali in water, for a few hours ; 
and then poured it upon a folution 
of blue vitriol in water. The co- 
lour of the vitriol was immediately 
changed to a beautiful green, and 
afterwards precipitated. 

I fhall clofe this paper with a few 
remarks upon this powder, and upon 
the cure of cancers and foul ulcers 
of all kinds. 

1. The ufe of cauftics, in cancers 
and foul ulcers, is very ancient and 
univerfal. But I believe arfenic to be 
the moit efficacious of any that has 
ever been ufed. It is the bafis of 
Plunkett’s, and, probably, of Guy’s 
well-known cancer powders. ‘The 
great art of applying it fuccefsfully, 
is, to dilute and mix it in fuch a 
manner, as to mitigate the violence of 
its aétion. Dr. Martin’s compofition 
was happily calculated for this pur- 
pofe. It gave lefs pain than the com- 
mon or lunar cauftic. It excited a 
moderate inflammation, which fepa- 
rated the morbid from the found 
parts, and promoted a plentiful af- 
flux of humours to the fore, during 
its application. It feldom produced 
an efcar: hence, it infinuated itfelf 
into the << re cefles of the can- 
cers ; and frequently feparated thofe 
fibres, in an unbroken ftate, which are 
generally called the roo ts of the cancer. 
Upon this account, I think, in an 
ulcerated cancer, it is to be preferred 
to the knife. It has ao action 1 
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the found fkin. This dr, Hall proved 
by confining a fmall quantity of it 
upon his arm for many hours. In 
thofe cafes, where dr. Martin ufed it 
ro extract cancerous or fchirrous tu- 
mours, that were not ulcerated, I 
have reafon to believe, that he 
always broke the fkin with Spanith 
flies. 

2. The arfenic ufed by the doétor, 
was the pure white arfenic, I fhould 
fuppofe, from the-examination I 
made of the powder with the eye, 
that the proportion of arfenic to the 
vegetable powder, could not be* 
more than one-fortieth part of the 
whole compound. I have reafon to 
think, that the dotor employed dif- 
ferent vegetable fubitances, at dif- 
ferent times. ‘The vegetable matter, 
with which the arfenic was com- 
bined, in the powder which I ufed 
in my experiments, was probably 
nothing more than the powder of 
the root and berries of the folanum 
lethale, or deadly nightfhade, As the 
principal, and perhaps the only de- 
fign of the vegetable addition, was 
to blunt the activity of the arfenic, 
I thould fuppofe that the fame pro- 
portion of common wheat flour, as 
the dottor ufed of his cauftic vegeta- 
bles, would anfwer nearly the fame 
purpofe. 

In thofe cafes, where the doétor 
applied a feather dipped in a liquid, 
to the fore of his patient, 1 have no 
doubt but his sist enamel nothing 
but a weak folution of arfenic in 
water. ‘This is no new method of 
applying arfenic to foul ulcers. Dr. 

ay, of Wilmington, has fpoken in 
the higheft terms to me of a wath 
for foulnefles on the fkin, as well as 
old ulcers, prepared by boiling an 
ounee of white arfenic in two quarts 
of water to three pints, and applying 
it once or twice a day. 

3- I mentioned formerly, that dr. 
Martin was often unfuccefsful, in 
the application of his powder. This 
was occafioned by his ufing it 
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indifcriminately in all cafes. In 
{chirrous and cancerous tumours, the 
knife fhould always be preferred to 
the cauftic. In cancerous ulcers, at- 
tended vith a fcrophulous or a bad 
habit of body, fuch particularly as 
have their feat in the neck, in the 
breafts of females, and in the axillary 
glands, it can only protraét the pa- 
tient’s mifery. Moft of the cancerous 
fores, cured by dr. Martin, were feat- 
ed on the nofe, or cheeks; or upon 
the furface, or extremities of the 
body. It remains yet to difcover a 
cure for cancers, that taint the fluids, 
or infect the whole lymphatic fyf- 
tem. This cure, I apprehend, muft 
be fought for in diet, or in the long 
ufe of {ome internal medicine, 

To pronounce a difeafe incurable, 
is often to render it fo, ‘The inter- 
mitting,fever, if left to itfelf, would 
enage prove frequently, and per- 

aps more fpeedily- fatal than can- 

cers. And as cancerous tumours and 
fores are often neglected, or treated 
improperly, by injudicious people, 
from an apprehenfion that they are 
incurable, (to which the frequent ad- 
vice of phyficians, to “ let them 
alone,” has no doubt contributed) 
perhaps the introduction of arfenic 
into regular practice, as a remedy 
for cancers, may invite to a more 
early application to phyficians, and 
thereby prevent the deplorable cafes 
that have been mentioned, which are 
often rendered fo by delay or un- 
fkilful management. 

4. It is not in cancerous fores 
only, that dr. Martin’s powder has 
been found to do fervice. In fores of 
all kinds, and from a variety of 
caufes, where they have been attend- 
ed with fungous flefh, or callous 
edges, I have ufed the dottor’s pow- 
der with advantage. 

I flatter myfelf, that I fhall be ex- 
cufed in giving this detail of a quack 
medicine, when it is confidered, that 
it was from the invention and te- 

merity of quacks, that phyficians 
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have derived fome of their moft ufe- 
ful and a¢tive medicines. 
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Cure of an ague, by bathing the feet 
in a decoétion of bark.—From mr. 


Alexander's Experimental Effays. 


T was neceffary to find a perfon, 
who, fince the appearance of the 
fit, had taken no medicine. Having 
met with a labouring man, who had 
faffered two regular fits of a tertian, 
I with much difficulty obtained his 
confent, after I had previoufly ex- 
plained to him my reafons for making 
the experiment, fhewn that no dan- 
ger could pofiibly arife from it, and 
siven him money to buy a pound of 
bs rx out of a laboratorv, that he 
might be certain I had mixed nothing 
with it. 

Matters being thus far fettled, I 
left him directions to boil it ina 
large kettle of water four or five 
hours, and then to fend for me, which 
was done accordingly. When I came, 
I ordered a deep narrow tub tobe got, 
reduced the heat of the decoétion to 
one hundred degrees of Farenheit’s 
fcale, poured it into the tub, and 
made the patient rub his legs firongly 
with a hard cloth, and put them in- 
to it. A cloth was laid over the 
mouth of the tub, to detain the va- 
pour, and the liquor kept as near as 

flible to this original heat, for two 
Se Then the patient was taken 
out, and put to bed. The firit bath- 
ing was in the evening, after the fit 
for that day was over. He was or- 
dered to repeat it again the next day, 
and to begin about three hours be- 
fore he expected the paroxyfm to re- 
turn. He did fo: and foon after he 
came out of the bath, grew fick, and 
went to bed : but had very little ei- 
ther of the cold or hot fit. He repeat- 
ed the bath again that evening, the 
next morning, and the next night. 
Ithen ordered him to defift from 
pfing it ; but to keep the liquor by 





him : which he did, and paffed four 
days. at labour in perfect heaith. But 
the fifth day, having got wet to the 
{xin, his ague returned in the even- 
ing. As toon as the fit was over, he 
leated his liquor, and bathed in it 
as formerly : and afterwards, by my 
directions, took two vomits, and 
continued to bathe twice every day 
for the fpace of four days. He had 
no return of the fit after ufing the 
bath this time, though two months 
have elapfed fince he left it off. 

It is impoflible for any thing to 
have afforded a clearer proof of the 
bark having entered, through the 
fkin, into the blood, than this. For. 
we know it has a {pecific power of 
curing an ague, and is the only thing 
that 1s pofiefied of this power. It 
was here applied to the tkin—the 
ague was removed—and confequent- 
ly it muft have penetrated the tkin, 
and entered into the circulation. If 
the ague, fo removed, had not return- 
ed again, it might have been object 
ed that its difappearing at the time it 
did, was only fortuitous, But its 
returning again, and being removed 
a fecond time, in the fame marner, 
leaves no room to doubt that both 
thefe removals were owing to the 
action of the bark, 

It is no uncommon thing for 
agues, which have for fome time 
difappeared, by the internal ufe of 
the oA. to return in confequence 
of its not being long enough con- 
tinued, or taken in too {mall dofes, 
The very fame thing happened here : 
and as a longer continuance of bath- 
ing had the fame effe@, as a longer 
continuance of the internal ufe of the 
bark would have had, in the fame 


circumftances, we have here an evi-. 


dent demonftration, that the particles 
of an antifeptic vegetable, properly 
prepared, can gain admittance into a 
living animal, through the pores of 
the fkin. 

This is a faé&t which has long been 
known—though it appears that very 
little 
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little ufe has hitherto been made of 
it. In countries, where agues are 
endemic, and where even children 
are fubjeét to them, who are too 
young to be prevailed upon by argu- 
ment, or urged by force, to take fo 
unpalatable a drug as the bark, fome 
practitioners have applied it to the 
{urface of the fkin in various forms, 
fuch as plaitters, poultices, and even 
the dry powder quilted between the 
folds of a waticoaf made for that 
purpofe. All thefe, and feveral o- 
ther ways, have been, I am informe 
ed, attended with fuccefs : and they 
all afford corroborating proofs, that 
the virtues of very fine vegetable pow- 
der may be received through the in : 
but when this powder is till further 
broken down, by being prepared into 
a decoétion, it is certainly preferable 
to any of the above preparations, in 
agues and all putrid diftempers. 

Not to infift fully, at prefent, on all 
the inferences which may be drawn 
from a certainty of the bark penetrat- 
ing the fkin,and curing an ague when 
externally applied, I fhall only men- 
tion, that I have feveral times met 
with patients, who from a repeated 
ufe of it, had contracted fuch an un- 
conguerable averfion toit, that rather 
than fwallow an ounce of it, they 
would have fubjected themfelves 
to any trouble whatever. When 
thefe cafes occur, this experiment 
opens to us a method of relieving the 
patients by the fame medicine, with- 
out fubjecting them to the difagree- 
able tafk of {wallowing it. 
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The antifeptic virtues of vegetable acid 
and marine falt combined, in varims 
diforders, accompanicd with putridi- 
ty, communicated in a letter to Sobn 


Morgen, M. D. F. R. 8. and pro- 


felpr of the theory and praétice of 


phyfic at Philadelphia, by William 
Wright, M. D. of Famaica. 
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of veretchle acid and marine 
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falt, when combined—I beg leave 
to lay before you a few obfervations 
on the ufe of this fimple medicine 
in feveral difeafes. It is my fincere 
with, that it may prove as beneficial 
to mankind in general, as it has been 
to many of my patients in this part 
of the country. 

Take of lime-juice or lemon-juice 
three ounces, of marine falt as much 
as the acid will diffolve ; of any 
fimple diftilled cordial water one 
pint; and of loaf fugar a fufficient 
quantity to fweetenit. The dofe of 
this mixture muft be proportioned to 
the age and fex of the patient, and 
the violence of the dif-at. A wiie- 
glafs full may be given to adults 
every two, four, or fix hours. 

By Geoffroy’s table it appears, 
that the foffil alkali has a greater af- 
finity with the marine, than with 
the vegetable acid. . However, marine 
falt ditfolves readily in the lime-juice, 
throws up a white fcum to the fur- 
face, and on applying the ear near 
the veflel where the experiment is 
made, 2 fmall hifling may be heard, 
fimilar to that when acids andalkalies 
are mixed. It would feem probable 
that part of the marine falt is here- 
by decompofed. 

That vegetable acids and marine 
falt are antifeptics, has long been 
known, but their effeéts, when mix- 
ed, I apprehend to be but lately dif- 
covered. 

Without farther preface, I fhall 
proceed to the particular difeafes in 
which they have been adminittered, 
prepared as above. 

Of the Dyfentery. 

The dyfentery is a very frequent 
diforder in this and other Welt In- 
dia iflands ; and fometimes is epi- 
demic, particularly in the rainy fea- 
fons, or when provifions are fcarce. 
Among other caufes of dyfenteries, 
I have often known the eating of 
yams not arrived at maturity, as alfo 
unripe alligator pears, produce a 
bloc dy @- 
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Dyfenteries commonly begin with 
frequent loofe itools for a day or 
two, attended with gripings; by de- 
grees, the gripes grow more fevere, 
nothing is voided by ftool but a 
finall quantity of mucus, mixed with 
blood : a tenefmus comes on, and jis 
exceedingly troublefome, 

The appetite fails, the patients are 
low {pirited, and fuffer a great pro- 
{tration of ftrength, ‘The mouth and 
tongue are much fyrred and flimy, 
and the tafte is like that of rotten 
butchers’ meat. The defire of drink 
is fometimes exceffive, but for the 
moft part very moderate. ‘The pulfe 
is very low, feeble, and undulating ; 
and rarely rifes fo high, as to indi- 
cate the ufe of a lancet. Such was 
the dyfentery in 1771, It proved 
fatal to many people, old and young, 
though treated according to the mott 
approved methods of cure ; and the 
1b of feveral patients of mine, con- 
vinced me of the neceflity of ufing 
antifeptics early inthis difeafe, 

A vomit feemed neceflury to clear 
the ftomach, and fome gentle purge 
to carry off part of the offending 
matter by ftool. But the action of 
thefe, however mild, often increafed 
the proftration of ftrength, and ren- 
dered the ftools fooner bloody. Nor 
was opium of any real ufe. A tea 
made of fimarouba, and given to 
fome, had a very falutary effect, 
whilft, if given to others, it would 
by no means lie on their ftomachs. 

From a confideration of the anti- 
feptic quality of both the fal : marin : 
and of the vegetable acid, I was in- 
duced to make trial of their effeés, 

nited in the manner abovemen- 
fone. It a¢ted like a charm : and 
‘find that from the ufe of it, the 
ftequency of ftools, gripes, and tenef- 
mus, have foon worn off ; the ftools 
gradually become of a natural con- 

tence and quantity ; the fpirits, 
ftrength, and appetite returned ; and 
the patient has been reflored to per- 
fest health in a very few days. 


When the dyfentery was of lon 
ftanding, ftarch clytters, with a fmall 
portion of opium, abated the te- 
nefmus, 

This medicine was equally fer- 
viceable in diarrhaas. 

Diabetes. 

As I had fucceeded fo well in the 
cure of dyfenteries, 1 was determined 
to try its effects in the diabetes. Se- 
veral opportunities foon offered : but 
as thefe cafes were accompanied with 
other complaints, efpecially with 
fevers of the remittent kind, it will ° 
be proper firft to fpeak of 

The vemittent fever, 

This, by far the moft common fe- 
ver within the tropics, is the leaft 
underitood, and confequently for the 
moft part badly treated. Strangers, 
who walk much, or work hard, in 
the heat of the fun, are more fubjeé 
to it, than feafened Europeans, or 
natives of the country. 

Dr. Cleghorn’s defcription of this 
fever is accurate and juit. His me- 
thod of cure is fimple and eafy, 
Every phyfician who would with to 
practice with fuccefs, fhould be well 
acquainted with that valuable perfor- 
mance, as alfo with what dr. Lind 
has faid on the fubjeét. 

It is then fufficient, here, to ob- 
ferve that remittent fevers are oftea 
attended with diarrhaeas, the diabe- 
tes, and fometimes with a copious 
difcharge of faliva, as if mercury had 
been previoufly given. In fuch cir- 
cumftances, I never found the bark 
of fervice. A few glafles of the above 
mixture fully anfwered the intention, 
not only of removing thofe fymp- 
toms, but the fever at the fame 
time. 

‘The Peruvian bark afterwards, ta- 
ken out of fome of the fame mixture, 
effectually fecured the patient from 
a return of this dangerous malady. 

The mixture rarely aéted as an af. 
tringent in this or any other difor- 
der, But when this effee& took pam 
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the interpofition of fome lenient 
purge was deemed neceffary. 
Belly-ach, 

The belly-ach, with inflammatory 
fymptoms, has frequently occurred 
in the courfe of my practice; they 
yielded with difficulty to bleeding, 
finall dofes of emetic tartar,a mercu- 
rial pill, repeated dofes of caftor oil, 
diluting drinks, with nitre, fomenta- 
tions and clyfters. A copious dif- 
charge of fcetid excrement for the 
mott part gives immediate relief. 

I have obferved in many cafes, af- 
ter moft excruciating belly-achs, that 
the ftools were liquid, white, fmail 
in quantity, and’ very fetid. The 
patients being worn out with pain, 

rew defpondent, did not care to 
hank, fell into cold clammy fweats, 
and were very reftlefs. They com- 

lained of an ill tafte in their mouths. 

heir tongues were much furred, 
their breath offenfive, and they hada 
great propenfity to vomit. 

Formerly, 1 attempted the relief 
of thofe threatening fymptoms with 
the bark, in various forms, as well 
as claret, and often faved my pati- 
ent ; fometimes, however, I failed of 
fuccefs. When fuch cafes fall now 
under my care, I have immediate re- 
courfe to the antifeptic mixture : 
nor have I been hitherto difappoint- 
ed : the ftools becoming lefs frequent 
on the ufe of it, and of a better con- 
fiftence ; the cold fweatsalfo difap- 
pear, and the fpirits foon return, 
with an appetite for food. 

The putrid fore throat, 

In June, 1770, the putrid fore 
throat made confiderable havoc 
among adults and children. It at- 
tacked thofe of a lax habit, who, for 
a few days, had flight head-achs, 
chillinefs, and heats eon, and 
an uneafinefs, but not fo muchas to 
hinder their fwallowing. 

On examination, the mouth, 
tongue, and gums, were foul and {li- 
my; the tonfils and uvula covered 


with white fpecks or floughs; the 
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breath was hot and offenfive; the 
fkin felt hot and pungent to the 
touch; the pulfe low and quick; a 
diarrhora often attended, and the 
patients were in general much de- 
jected. 

Antimonial wine, with cordials, 
and nourifhing diet, fucceeded beft, 
till the floughs or {pots were remov- 
ed and feparated. Then the bark 
completed the cure. When a diar- 
thaea accompanied this diforder, I 
gave the mixture with fuccefs. 

In all diforders, where a gargle ie 
neceflary, I make ufe of the above 
mixture, in preference to any other : 
and I find it fpeedily cleanfes the 
tongue, gums, and fauces, and {wect- 
ens the breath. 

Where lemons or limes cannot be 
had, vinegar or cremor tartar may be 
fubftituted in their room. 

From what has been faid, it is evi- 
dent, that the niedicine is poffeifed 
of confiderable antifeptic powers : 
and its virtue confifts in correcting 
the peccant matter in the ftomach and 
inteftinal canal. 

All the difeafes in which I applied 
it, had a putrid tendency. I fhall be 
happy to hear of its fuccefs in your 
weitern hemifphere. 
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Letter from dr. Fohn Spalding, to the 
rev. Exra Stiles, D. D. prepideni of 
Yale college. 


GREEABLY te your defirs, I 

fend you a hiftory of the cafe 

of mr. Ezra Curtis, a young gentle- 

man aged twenty, belonging to 
Stratford. 

On the 13th of September, 1783, 
he received a wound by the buriting 
of a mufquet, which he difcharged at 
fome pigeons, the breech pin of 
which entering his right eye, drove 
the eye with the whole of its bony 
orbit before it, until impeded in its 
progrefs by the vertebra of the neck, 
and os maxillz, inferior or lower 

ja. 
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ble for having the fincft theep in the 
lace where he lived, and whenany of 
his neighbours exchanged their lambs 
for one of his young rams, which was 
frequently the cafe, the fheep he had 
from them always improved in his 
keeping. Being curious to know the 
caure of this, Patked him the reafon 
of it, and he informed me, that he 
took no more pains than common in 
feeding his fheep in the winter ; but 
that in the pafture where they ran, 
which was pine barren land, there was 
a creeping fpecies of pepper-grafs, 
which came up early in February, 
but died in fummer ; that his fheep 
were exceflively fond of it, and he 
believed that the ftimulating warmth 
of that food in winter, kept them in 
health, and preferved them from the 
rot and other diforders, which prove 
fo fatal to them in cold rainy feafons. 
He was alfo of opinion, that if any 
planter who had not that grafs, 
would fow a fmall piece, either of it, 
or of mint, pennyroyal, or any other 
pungent or warm aromatic, of which 
eep are obferved to be fond, it 
would have the fame effect. Reading 
lately the works of a celebrated wri- 
ter on agriculture, I found he recom- 
mends to the farmers in England, to 
fow a {mall piece of land wath par- 
fley, for the fame purpofe. As this 
coroborates the former opinion, I 
fend it to you for infertion among 
the many hints for the improvement 
of agriculture, which have lately ap- 
peared, » y. it may prove ufeful. 
ORRESPONDENT. 
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On the benefit of falt in agriculture. By 
Cadwallader Ford, efq. Publifbed 
by order of the Bofton fociety for pro- 


moting agriculture. 


he my younger days 3 ftudied 
much how to get the benefit of 
falt, to make the land yield its in- 
cfeafe. To that end, I pu one peck 


of falt upoa every load of meadow 


hay, as it was put into the bam¢ 
which had a good effect, both upow 
the cattle and the dung. And once, 
when I had fowed three bufhels of 
flaxfeed, the ground being fmooth 
and clean, I fowed three buthels of 
falt, which had a good effet. The 
flax was well-coated, taller, and ful- 
ler of feed, than any I had ever be- 
fore. It was judged there were fifty 
buthels of feed from the three acres, 
which, as flaxfeed fells now, would 
go near to pay for all the labour that 


is required in drefling and cleaning , 


the flax. Since that, I have read in 
Elliott’s book of hufbandry, of a 
gentleman that fowed a pieee of land 
with flax, and fowed falt upon it, at 
the rate of five bufhels-per acre, ex- 
cept a ftrip through the middle. The 
chest was, that where the falt was 
fowed, there was tall, good flax; but 
the ftrip that had no fate, was poor 
and fhort, and good for little. I 
jadge that five ‘bufhels of falt to the 
acre, was too much for the benefit 
of the land: but being called off 
from hufbandry to attend other af- 
fairs, I left the care of my farm with 
my fons, who ufed no falt until 
fpring 1785. The land being wet 
and miry, till neat the latter end of 
May, we fowed one acre of flax ; and 
after it was come up near a finger’s 
length, we fowed a bathel of fait up- 
on it, which had a very good effeét. 
‘The flax grew well to a good height : 
but we had not guite ten bufhels of 
feed, owing, as I conceive, to the 
unfriendlinefs of the feafon. ‘There 
was none of my neighbours, for two 
miles round, who had any that would 
pay for pulling :—therefore, whene- 
ver you fow flaxfeed, ‘be fure you 
fow double the quantity of falt to 
your feed, and you need not fear but 
that you will have a good crop, if 
the feafon fuits. 

I advife all to make theexperiment, 
and try a glade in their oats, and 
even their winter rye, and all forts of 
gtain that they fow, and even their 
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{dian corn, at the rate of two buth- 
els of faltto an acre. They may de- 
pend on it that every bafhel of falt 
will produce more than five times the 
price of the falt, and perhaps ten 
times as much. 

‘The article of manure is a very 
important one, in the bufinefs of huf- 
bandry, and-deferves much more at- 
tention than has been generally paid 
to it by the farmers in this country. 
Should any of them, from the fore- 
going account, be induced to make 
trial of falt, they are requefted to 
communicate the refult tothe public. 
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Experiment for raifing Indian corn in 
por land. By Fifeph Greenleaf, ¢ f- 
of Rofton.—F rom the mematrs af ihe 
American academy of arts and fci- 
ences. 


pS Rumney I refided in the coun- 
try, I found it was the opi- 
nion of i farmers, that whoever 
raifed Indian corn, paid more for it 
in labour, than it was worth ; that 
the land mutt be ftrong, highly ma- 
nured, well ploughed and hoed, or it 
would not produce a crop half equal 
in value to the labour bettowed upon 
it; that the land, in a very few 
years, would be worn out, and mutt 
lie ufelefs‘a number of years, after- 
wards, to recover its fertility. 
To convince them of their error, 
I purchafed, of one of my neigh- 
bours, a piece of land, which, he af- 
firmed, was worn out, and unfit to 
sroduce a crop of any kind. The 
land was dry, and not a ftone in it. 
The foil was very light and thallow, 
inclining to fand. ‘he ground was 
over-run with briars, and weeds, 
called St. John’s wort, with here and 
there a fpire of coarfe wild geafs. 
Upon this piece of ground, I 
made the following experiment : 
in the firtt place, I procured a 
plough, made under my own direc- 
tion, with a fharp coulter, and a 
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fhare about a fourth part of the fize 
and weight of common ploughthares, 
and’ with a furrow board, on a new 
conftruGtion, which followed the 
coulter, edgeways, turning the fur- 
row over in rather a fpiral form. 
With this plough, which required 
only the ftrength of a fingle horfe, a 
furrow was ploughed through the 
whole mo of my field, and, re- 
turning with the plough on the fide 
next to which the furrow was turned, 
threw up another furrow againft the 
firft. At four feet from this, another 
double furrow was ploughed in the 
fame manner ; and fo on, ieaving a 
fpace of four feet between the double 
furrows, through the whole field. 

Upon thefe double furrows, pota- 
toes were planted, leaving the fpace 
of four feet between each hill. ‘This 
field contained two acres and a 
half, and was about forty rods 
in length. It was ploughed and 
planted in one day, with one horfe 
and two boys. When the potatoes 
came up, and wanted tending, the 
fame boys, with the fame heads and 
plough, turned another furrow of 
the unploughed ground towards the 
potatoes, on each fide, and dreffed 
them with their hoes, This they alfo 
performed in one a At halt hill- 
ing, it was repeated, and the whole 
field became ploughed, At hilling, 
the field was crofs-ploughed, the 
earth thrown towards the crop, each 
way, and dreffed with the hoe. By 
this mode, two acres and a half were 
completely tilled in four days, with 
the labour of only two boys and one 
horfe ; which, in the common way 
of managing ground, would have 
required ten days labour of one man, 
one boy, and two horfes. 

The next fpring, I ploughed be- 
tween every two rows of the old po- 
tatoe hills, two furrows, which were 
thrown one againft the other, and 
planted my corn upon them, withaut 
any manure. The ploughing and 
planting were performed by the fame 

horfe, 
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4° Letter on the culture of carrots. 


horfe, ‘np and boys, in one 
day. My corn was hutbanded in the 
fame manner as my potatoes were 
the year before. A field on the other 
fide of the fence, much of the de- 
fcription and fize of mine, was two 
days and a half in ploughing and 
planting, with one man, a boy, two 
horfes, and a common plough, ‘This 
field was planted on the fame day 
with mine, and was well dunged. 
My corn made its appearance about 
two days before my neighbour's, 
ripened more than a fortnight. ear- 
lier, and I had the largeft crop. 

I continued to plant corn in the 
fame land, between the old hills, as 
before mentioned, without carrying 
on any manure—the crops increafing 
about two bufhels every year. My 
removing to Bofton, prevented my 
repeating the experiment. 

Muft we not lament the lofs to the 
pou. of thoufands of acres, which 
ie ufelefs, from a miftaken’ notion, 
that fuch land is worn out, and not 
capable of producing a crop fufficient 
to pay even for the feed which is 
planted ! 


> DPPSo- 


Letter on the culture of carrots. By ma- 
for Spooner, of Roxbury.—Addreffed 
to, and publifoed by order of, the 
committee of the Amevican academy 
cf arts and feiences, for the promation 
of agriculture. 


T is not long fince carrots have 

been firft raifed in Europe, for 
the ufe of cattle. Since the introduc- 
tion, however, of this culture, it has 
rapidly f{pread, and is now univer- 
fally attended to by the graziers 
there. 

Knowing this, and that great 
quantities were raifed in gardens, 
upon fmall pieces of land, I con- 
ceived they might be made advanta- 
geous in this country, by the field 
culture ; and concluded to try the 
experiment, 


Accordingly, I chofe a piece of 
Jand,. ee about a quarter 
of an acre, in a corn field, that had 
been in culture the preceding year, 
on the top of a hill, and the foil 
fomewhat gravelly. It was ploughed 
in the fame manner, and had the 
fame proportion of manure with the 
other parts of the field. 1 fowed my 
carrots two rows in a furrow made 
by the plough, leaving a fpace of 
two feet between the furrows, for 
room to plough. On the fifteenth 


of June, the fowing was completed. , 


My attention was then called to my 
hay. "The carrots were negle¢ted, un- 
til they had got buried in weeds. A 
fevere drought at the fame time came 
on: and I defpaired of getting any 
carrots from this land. 

About the fifteenth of July, (being 
the firlt opportunity I could poffibly 
fpare from my hay), I direéted my 
people to plough and weed them: 
and in a few days they were perfectly 
clean, The firft part of Augutt,. I 
tranfplaated between five and fix 
hundred cabbages in the fpaces left, 
‘The neceflary hoeing for thefe, kept 
the carrots alfo in tolerable order. 
This was all the labour and attention 
beftowed on them, till dug. 

My expectations were fmall re- 
fpecting them, confidering the foil 
(not the moft fuitable) and the 
little attention paid to them. But, 
on digging them in the fall, I was 
agreeably difappointed, on finding 
them generally of the middie fize of 
garden carrots. After cutting the 
tops, I had them carefully meafured, 
and the produce was but little fhort 
of forty bufhels. They ftood the 
drought better, and were much larger 
and {weeter, than thofe I had in my 
garden, on a rich foil, and weil 
tended. 

It would be hardly doing juftice 
to this valuable root, to eftimate the 
product of an acre by this litte ex- 
periment : for in rich deep foils, 
and in well-cultivated gardens, the 
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product has been frequently known 
to be at the rate of four and even five 
hundred buthels peracre. On the other 
hand, we muft not eftimate thein in 
the field euleure, (where, compara- 
tively, the labour and expence are 
{mall), at this rate: but 1 have no 
doubt, ia common fields, witha com- 
mon proportion of manure, taking 
the diverfity of foils, and difference 
of feafons, the average produce of an 
acre would amoung to two hundred 
bufhels : and if this is the fact, there 
is no kind of inufbandry can be prac- 
tifed, that will keep fo many catth 
on a given quantity of land, and at 
fo little expence.- That this is not 
idle fpeculation, will appear from 
the experience of Britain, and of 
thofe perfons here, whofe odfervation 
has led them to. attend toit. It is 
further to be obferved, that cattle of 
all kinds are exceedingly fond of 
them, and prefer them to the beft 
hay: this I can affert from my own 
knowledge. Swine will eat them 
greedily, and fatten faft upon them. 
‘They will increale the milk of cows, 
and even keep horfes im as good a 
condition as grain. 

My own experience has fo far fa- 
tisfied me of the truth of thefe faéts, 
that I have. determined to fow at 

~ Jeaft one acre with carrots, having 
prepared a field, part of which I have 
‘already trench-ploughed, 
I cannot but wifh, that the prac- 
- tice of raifing carrots, was more ge- 
neral, than it appears to be: for I 
» am clearly of opinion, that a mach 
reater number of cattle might be 
ept in the commonwealth, upon the 
fame lands, by introducing this and 
other vegetables to univerfal culture. 
A calculation of the weight of the 
; carrots and cabbages, on thispiece of 
ground, may be of fervice. Carrots 
are fuppofed to. weigh fifty-five 
pounds per bufhel. Eftimating them 
at fifty pounds, the weight is two 
; thoufand pounds. ive huadred cab- 
bages may, at a very low compyta 


tion, be eftimated at fifteen hundred 
pounds ; fo that the total weigle 
on a quarter of an acre, is three 
thoufand five hundred pounds, sad 
for fodder equal to the fame quaat:ty 
of hay, iatrintucally. 
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Chara Ser of a whinfical man. 


bes whimfical man does nothiag 

Ike any other perfon. His 
houfe is conitructed iaccordiag toa 
plaa of his owa, and refembies no 
houfe already built. The mode of 
the ttair-cafe, the width of th: raoms, 
the form of the fathes, the fize of the 
bed-chambers, are all uncommon and 
whim‘ecal, His pictures are of an 
odd kind: and it is a hundred to 
one but he prefers drawings to paint- 
Jags, tye humourous to the grave, or 
wice verfa. . His furniture is whim i- 
cal. His chairs, -tables, plate, a d 
even knives and forks, are of the old 
fchool, and he looks on the light and 
pleafaat. improvements of the mo- 
derns, as nonfen‘ica! innovations.— 
His drefsis whimfical. His buckles 
are about the fize of thofe which a 
child of five years old wears: and 
he will not part with them, merely 
becaufe he has had them for forty or 
fifty years. His {nu-box is whimS- 
cal; and the fnuffhe takes, is a mix- 
ture of hisown. His watch is as 
large as a Feench roll, and has a dingy 
filves dial plate. He winds itupex- 
aétly at the fame minute of each day, 
and would not defer the bufinefs for 
a fecond, to oblige his whole fu- 
mily. 

If he reads the papers, he begins 
with thetitle, and goes regularly oa 
till he comes to the printer’s name at 
the end : and in the adjuimeut of 
his {pectacles to his nofe, there is a 
fort of whimficel procefs which no 
man elf could imitate. His reading 
has fomething whimfical in it, for he 
confines himfelfto avery few authors, 
whofe works he happens to have : 
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his poffefion. And it is a hundred 
to one but he prefers Seneca to the 
Spectator, or Tom Jones to the wri- 
tings of Bacon. 

Kvery body fays, he is a fenfible 
man, ** but then he has fuch droil 
ways of expretling himfelf.” 

If he is religious, it is all in his 
own way. If he goes to church, 
he occupies a particular pew in a par- 
ticular church ; fings leuder than 
any other perfon ; and outdpes the 
clerk in the clearnefs and vociferati- 
on of Amen. If afked to ftay from 
church, he would not do it for the 
world, but has no objection to’ for- 
get all that paffed, as foon as you 
pleafe to offer him another fubject. 

His tenants, provided he has any, 
are all in conftant fear of him, for 
they know him to be ** fuch a whim- 
fical man !” and then, “ really there 
is no putting him out of his way— 
nor knowing whether he’s in jeft or 
earneft.” 

He is very charitable too—hut all 
after his own plan: and thofe who 
get a fhilling from him one day, are 
not certain they may not get a whip- 

ing from him the next. His wife 
0 Je all his whims, and makes her- 
felf as eafy as poflible; but never 
fails to make ftrangers acquainted 
with them, that they may not unin- 
tentionally offend. If he has fine 
firls, daughters, the young men ge- 
nerally avoid them, as the father is 
** fuch a queer eld dog there is ro {peak- 
ing to him.” 

If he gives an entertainment, it is 
allin his own way. He drinks juft 
three glaffes to three favourite toafts, 
and would not drink another to fave 
you from an untimely end—after 
which, he falls found afleep for an 
hour or two, during which, perhaps, 
there are many things which may 
awake him, but I know nothing 
which dare take this liberty, except 
the lafi trump. \naword, in every 
thing he fays or does, there is fome- 
thing whimfical, and he generally 


goes by the name of @ queer dog—an 
od t fijh—a comical fellowv—old fly and 
dry—aor a moft extraordinary oddity. 
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Chara&er of a bachelw. 


BACHELOR is a fort of 

whimfical being, which nature 
never intended to create. He was 
formed out of the odds and ends of 
what materials were left after the 
great work was over. Unluckily 
tor him, the ge pafiions are all mix- , 
ed up in the compofition of thofe 
creatures intended for focial enjoy- 
ment. What remains for the bache- 
lor, is hardly enough to rab round 
the cruity mould into which he is 
thrown, ‘To avoid wafte, fome fea- 
foning, that he may not be quite in- 
fipid, mutt be fubfticuted in the ftead 
of more valuable ingredients : fo in 
dame Nature tofles /e/f-/ove, without 
weight or meafure—a kind of under- 
ttanding that is fit for no other ufe—~ 
a fprinkling of wifdom, which turns 
to acid, from the four difpofition of 
the veffel in which it is contained ; 
and the whole compofition is conclud- 
ed with an immoderate portion of 
oddities. ‘Thus formed, thus fixifbed, 
a bachelor is popped into the world 
mere lumber, without a poffibility of 
being happy himfelf, or effentially 
contributing to the happinefs of 
others. 

His only bufinefs is to keep him- 
felf quiet. He gets up, to lie down ; 
he lies down, to get up. No tender 
seer enliven his waking hours. 
No agreeable reveries diverfify his 
dronith flumbers. If he ever fpeaks 
the language of fenfibility, he {peaks 
it on the excellence of fome favour- 
ite difh—or on the choice liquors 
with which his cellars abound. On 
fuch fubjects, he feels the raptures of 
a lover. 

The pace of the bachelor is (ber. 
He would hardly mend it, to get out 
of a ftorm, though the ftorm were to 

threaten 
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threaten a deluge. But thew hima 
woman entitled to the compliment of 
his hat, and he will thuffle on, as if 
he was walking for a wager. His 
houfekeeper, or his laundreis, he can 
fpeak to without referve: but any 
other of the fex, whofe condition is 


above a ufeful dependant, is his ter- 


yor. 
A coffee-houfe is his fanum fan&o- 
yam againit bright eyes, and dazzliag 
complexions. ins he lounges owt 
half his days. At home, he folita- 
rily fits down to his wxjocial meal : 


and when his pa/ate is pleafed, he has* 


no other paffion to gratify. 

Such is a bachelor—fuch the lif 
of a bachelor—what becomes of hin 
after death, Lam not cafuift enough 
to determine. 
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"Tm felicity of a married man 

, never ftands flill. It flows per- 
pore and ftrengthens in its paflage. 
t 


is fupplied from various channels. 
It depends more on others than on 
himfelf. From participation pro- 
ceed the moft extatic enjoyments of 
a married man. 

By an union with the gentleft, 
the moft polifhed, moft beautiful part 
of the creation, his mind is harmo- 
nized; his manners foftened ; his 
foul animated by the moft tender and 
lively fenfations. Love, gratitude, 
and an untverfal benevolence, mix in 
all his ideas. ‘The houfe of a marri- 
ed man is his paradife. He never 
leaves it without regret ; never re- 
turns to it but with gladnefs, The 
friend of his foul, the wife of his 
bofom, welcomes his approach with 
rapture ; joy flufhes her cheek—mu- 
tual are their tranfports. 

Infants, lovely as the fpring, climb 
about his knees, and contend which 
fhall catch the envied kifs of pater- 
nal fondnefs. Smiling plenty, under 
the guardianthip of qaconomy, is 


feen in every department of his fa- 
mily. Generofity ftands porter at his 
door. Liberality stile at his ta- 
ble ; and focial mirth gives to time 
its molt pleafiog motion. To the 
exiltence of a married man, there is 
no termination. Whea death over- 
takes him, he is only traaflated from 
one heaven to another. His glory 
is immortalized : and his children’s 
children reprefent him oa earth to the 
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DRUNK E! 
I had a wife, 
But loft her when fhe made a pillixa 
of her bottlh—_— 


RUNKENNESS ina man is 

avominable—in a woman is 
hosrid. Its effects aré not confined 
to the race of the prefent day, but 
defcend to future generations. There 
are many fpecies of this vice, bur all 
equally pernicious, and | {hall exa- 
mine them under the characters which 
they lamp upon mankind—irt, 

The bonelt : fi bfoew. 

THE fog? fillav is often found 
to be a downright foardrel. He 
is profufe without being 5/pirable, for 
he expects a return for every dinner 
he giveg : and movit in ditrefs never 
finds a place at his table, ualefs for 
the purpofe of promoting entertain- 
ment, or being made a .. for ridi- 
cule. Every rafal, with a god 
voice, is fure of a good dinner from 
the good fillw: but his mot exqui- 
fite fatisfaction confiits in depriving 
his guefts of their reafon: and his 
bafe fpirit is as proud of laying them 
prottrate and wallowing on the floor, 
or reducing them to loathfome fick- 
nefs, as a geweral is, Whea an army 
flies before him. His great boait is 
the ftrength of his head, and he pre- 
fers being matter of feven bottles of 
claret, to the podleffion of the feven 
cardinal virtucs, though he knows 

that 
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that drunkennefs is parent of the fe- 
ven deadly fins. 

‘Lhe hort fellow feldom appears in 
the morning : that part of the day 
being appropriated to fleep or vomits, 
fo that he ts always either at bed or 
board, and has not a moment to 
think on any fubject worthy the con- 
templation of a human creature. 

The Aine? fellow breaks lamps— 
breaks heads, and often commits 
murder, 

The Aonft fillav, if he is not 
hanged, or killed in a quarrel, gene- 
rally dies under a complication of 
diforders, or rather, as Congreve has 
it, “he goes off in a ftink, like a 
fnuif upon a fave-all.” 

The tippler. 

The rippler is quite another chatac- 
ter—He drinks in finall quantities, 
an at feveral ttated periods. In the 
morning, he is always crop-fick and 
craves a fomacher. ‘This is either 


bitters and brandy, cherry-bounce, 
cr purl, which, to adopt his own 
technical phrafe, he calls fortifving 


Lis fiomach again the rawneis of the 
moring. ‘Thus fortified, he iffues 
out to tranfaét his bufinefs, but fully 
refolved not to make a dry bargain, 
until with a dram here, anda dram 
there, a cordial in one place, and a 
cordial in another, a drop mixed 
with a friend, a reconciliation draught 
with an enemy ; a fgnib with an old 
acguaintace, or a bowl of condolance, 
&c. he finks into a ftate of ebriety, 
and having been impofed upon in 
all his dealings, ends his wretched 
exiftence in a jail! 

*Look to the walls of the drunk- 
ard, fays Solomon—and you will fee 
them in ruins ! 

Never was there a jufter obferva- 
tion. 

I come now to the fpecific part of 
my motto—* fhe made a pilhw of 
her b:tthe.”’ 

Of all the misfortunes that tan 
befal a fober man, forely the greateft 
is to be conneéted with 


A drunken woman. 

The vulgar may fepport fuch a 
connection : but where is the hea:t 
of fenfibility able to exift under fuch 
a curfe ? 

The man thus fituated, has every 
evil to apprehend. He has two 
perfons to feel for: and children, 
who fhould be a blefling, are to him 
oppreffion in the heaviett fenfe. 

Among the Romans, drunkennefs 
in a woman was punifhed with death. 
With us, confinement would be the 
moft proper mode. There could be , 
no injuftice in locking a woman up, 
to preferve her from deftru¢tion. 

Vomen of the firft fafhion have 
degenerated into this vice. It is the 
fame—the effects aré* the fame— 
whether the means be common gin, 
or high-feafoned rarijia—whether it 
be cherry bounce—or peaches preferved 
in coniac. , 

It. is not my nature to be fevere, 
and therefore-I cannot publifh the 
horrid pifture which my imagination 
has painted—But the woman who 
would avoid difeafe, pain, loath- 
fomenefs, hatred, fhame, proftitution 
—I may add, death and perdition— 
will avoid ttrong liquors. 
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Have neither eat nordrank for 

two days—nor have I laid my 
head upon a pillow for a week 
—and I am drenched with the 
fnow that falls upon my almoft 
naked body—my limbs are almoft 
numbed with cold—O relieve me 
for heaven’s fake !” 

Thefe words, refpitated with tre- 
mulous found, and broken accent, 
clofed with a figh the moft piteous. 

‘They iffued from a creature crouch- 
ed up againft a door—a female who 
had taken fhelter from the inclemen- 
cy of the night; under the penthoufe 
of athop. 

The v oce of forrow, though = 
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ble, infinuates its prayers to the 
heart, with the fubtlety of plaintive 
mufic, I felt mine in perfect unifon. 
Every nerve vibrated. I had paffed 
the door, and was going back, when 
that cautious old virgin, Prudence, 
faid, go on. 

Turning from the objeét who had 
accolted me, Charity ftood ftill in 
front—She laid her hand upoa my 
breaft, and put the following inter- 
rogatories to me: . 

Have you a wife ? a fifter? a 
daughter ? a female relation? or a 
female friend? - ‘ 

If you have not, remember you 
had a mother! remember you are a 
man ! 

While Charity thus urged my 
feelings, I involuntarily returned to 
the fpot where the unhappy girl lay. 
There Charity held me fait—and 
Prudence ftepped to the other fide of 
the ftreet, to affift a drunken old de- 
bauchee, in calling a watchman to 
efcort him home. 

The girl before me was an object 
demanding affiftance from five out 
of the feven works of mercy—the 
was hungry, thirfty, naked, fick, and 
a ftranger. 

A fhort converfation difcovered fhe 
was the daughter of an old friend. 

It had been the father’s misfortune 
to fpend his patrimony in the fervice 
of one who paid him with promifes. 

Difappointment broke his heart— 
grief deprived his widow of life— 
and feduétion robbed his dawghter 
of her virtue. 

There was but one way to admi- 
nifter relief. I clothed her with my 
furtout—brought her to my cham- 
bers—roufed up my fervant—and 
infifted on her getting into his bed. 

Let us leave her there, and enquire 
what is to be done with her. 

She is a child that providence has 
thrown in my way, and muft not be 
neglected. 

Profelfion fhe has none: and if 
fhe had, fhe wants what the world 
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calls charaéter—or rather, sHE HA8 
THE WORST CHARACTER IN THE 
WORLD—SHE IS UNFORTUNATE! 

But I will take care of thee, Mag- 
dalen. 
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Negro trade.—A fragment. 


A Seafaring man made his ap- 
pearance— 

He was furrounded by a multi- 
tude of perfons, who perfecuted him 
with interrogatories. 

This perfon was a captain of a fhip 
in the negro trade. 

From the converfation which 
pafled between the captain and thofe 
who furrounded him, I difcovered 
that the cruelties incidental to the 
flave trade, were not confined to the 
unhappy negroes—but affetted the 
inftruments who carried it on. 

The captain before me had gone 
out mate—the crew had been thir- 
ty—of whom only three returned. 

He had a long fcroll in his hand. 
It was a lift of the original crew. 

Where is my daddy ? afked an in- 
fant.—Dead. 

My hufband ? enquired a matrone 
— Dead. 

My brother ? interrogated a girl. 
—Dead. 

In this manner he ran through the 
lift. 
One had died of a feves—another 
had been murdered on fhore—feveral 
had been killed by flaves who had 
mutinied. 

When the friends of the deceafed 
had retired, the captain gave his 
employers an account of his voyage. 

Three fhips had gone out toge- 
ther. They had each taken in their 
quantity of flaves, when a hard gale 
drove two of them on fhore. 

One was boarded by the negroes, 
and the crew naalfacted. 

On board the other, a fimilar at- 
tempt had been made. But the 
whites having got command of the 
fmall arms, i) into the hold, and 
G made 
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made dreadful flaughter. Thus cir- 
cumftanced, one of the negroes, who 
had difcovered where the powder 
lay, rufhed into the room, fet fire to 
a powder barrel, and blew the vefiel 
to pieces. f 

The captain ran over thefe occur- 
rences of horror with a philofophic 
calmnefs : but it was not fo with 
his employers : they frequently in- 
terrupted his detail with imprecations 
zgainft the damned blacks. 

And why is this cruelty praétifed ? 

That we may have fugar to {weet- 
en tea that debilitates us— 

Rum to make punch to intoxi- 
cate us— m 

And indigo to dye our clothes. 

In fhort, thoufands are made 
wretched—nations are dragged into 
flavery—to fupply the luxuries of 
their fellow creatures ! 


1 D> 
The Slave—A fragment. 


es EAVEN blefs thee, and 
” fhower down all its blef- 
** fings on thee and thine!” faid the 
‘flave. 

I had prefented him with his li- 
berty. His joy was too great for ut- 
terance—and, nature being over- 
powered, he funk fenfelefs on the 
ground, 

He recovered. Gratitude gliftened 
in his eye, while fortitude endea- 
voured to reftrain the tender paffion. 
He bowed his head, and thanked me. 

He had a wife in Africa. Often 
did he fpeak of her—and as often 
would the uplifted eye feem to call 
heaven to witnefs the purity of his 
love. 

I gave him money. Take it, faid 
I, it will carry thee to thy native 
home. 


Fixed in aftonifhment, he — 


tpon me. He endeavoured to 
but could not. 

It was enough. I was amply paid, 

"and felt a more exquifite fenfation 


peak, 


than if the Indies had been added to 
my eftate. 

“O ye fons of affluence! ye chil- 
dren of profperity ! liften, and be 
wife ! Bring the portrait full to 
view, and improve from the fight. 
View the debtor in his céll ! Melan. 
choly is fixed on his placid counte- 
nance! His leaden eyes he cafts on 
the floor—then heavily lifts them 
up to the wall. * Ah! fete is woe!” 
Defpair will ere long take hold on 


him—and in her train attend a ghatt- 


ly groupe of evil genii. 

Ye proudly rich ! let your hearts 
for once be foftened : let compaifion 
fit on your brow, and have mercy on 
your debtors ! The God of benevo- 
lence will reward you—and thrones, 
dominions principalities, and pow- 
ers, will.found your praife. 

The cry of fire echoed through the 
houfe—my daughter was in immi- 
nent danger. ‘The flave, whom I had 
freed, impelled by gratitude, rufhed 
through the flames—refcued her from 
danger—brought her fafe to my 
arms—and difappeared. 


> PDP 
Self- tormenting. 


es Tat meddle with that gun, 
-: Billy,” faid a careful mo- 
ther to her fon: ** if it fhould go 
** off, it would kill you.” “ It is not 
*‘ charged, mother,” fays Will. 
** Well! but may be,” fays the good 
old woman, “ it may go off, even if 
‘* jt is not charged.” “ But there is 
‘* no lock on it, ma’am.” ‘ O dear 
“* Billy, I am afraid the hollow thing 
** there, the barrel, I think you call 
“¢ it, will fhoot, if there is no lock.” 

Don’t laugh at the old lady. ‘Two 


thirds of our fears and app:ehenfions | 


of the evils and mifchiefs of this life, 
are juft as well grounded as hers were 
in this cafe. f 
There are many unavoidable evils 
in life, which it becomes us, as men 
and ag chriftians, to bear with at 
tuge : 
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tode : and there is a certain period 
affigned to us all, and yet dreaded 
by moit of us, wherein we muit con- 
fixét with death, and finally lofe con- 
nection with all.things beneath the 
fun, ‘Thefe things are beyond our 
utmoft power to refift, or fagacity to 
evade. It is our wifeft part, there- 
fore, to prepare to encounter them 
in fuch a manner as to do honour to 
our | erway and manifeft a perfec 
conformity ta that direétory on 
which our profeffion ftands, But why 
fhould we anticipate unavoidable 
evils, and ** feel a thoufand deaths in 
fearing ong ?” Why needa woman 
be everlaftingly burying her children 
in her imagination, and fpend her 
whole time in a fancied courfe of 
ereavement, becaufe they are mor- 
tal, and maft die fome time or other? 
A divine teacher fays, “ fuffictent 
for the day is the evil thereof.” But 
we put new and unneceffary gall in 
all the bitter cups we have to drink 
in life, by.artfully mixing, fipping, 
and fmelling beforehand ; like the 
fqueamifh patient, who, by viewing 
and thinking on his phyfic, brings a 
gteater diftrefS and burden on his 
tomach, before he takes it, than the 
phyfic itfelf could ever have done. 

I would have people be more care- 
ful of fire arms, than they are: but I 
don’t take a gun-barrel, unconnetted 
with powder and lock, to be more 
dangcrous than a broom-ftick. 

Serjeant Tremble and his wife feel 
as eafy and fecure as if their children 
were immortal, during a time of ge- 
neral health. Now and then, a 
neighbour drops off with a confump- 
tion, or an apoplexy : but that makes 
no impreffion, as ali their children are 
plump and hearty. If there are no 
cancers, dyfenteries, fmall-pox, blad- 
ders in the throat, and fuch like 
things to be heard of, they almoft bid 
defiance to death; but the moment 
information was given that a child 
fix miles off, had the throat diftem- 
per, all comfort bid adica to the. 


houfe ; and the mifery then endured 
from dreadful apprehenfions left the 
difeafe enter the family, is unfpeaka- 
ble. The old ferjeant thought that 
when the wind blew from that quar 
ter, he could fmell the infe€tion, and 
therefore ordered. the children to 
keep houfe, and drink wormwood 
and rum, as a prefervative againft 
contagien, As for mrs. Tremble, 
her mind was ina ftate of never-cea- 
fing agitation at that time: <A fpe- 
cimen of the common fituation of 
the family is as follows : 

** Sufy, your eyes look heavy, you 
don’t feel a fore throat, do you ? huf- 
band, I heard Tommy cough in the 
bed room, juft now. I’m afraid the 
diftemper is beginning in his vitals, 
let us get up, and light a candle: you 
don’t begin to feel any fore on your 
tongue or your mouth, do you, my 
dear little chicken? It feems to me 
Molly did not eat her breakfaft with 
fo good a ftomach this morning as 
fhe us’d to, I’m in diftrefs for fear 
fhe has got the diftemper a coming 
on.” The houfe was one day a per- 
feet bedlam ; for having heard that 
tue and rum was an excellent guard 
in their prefent danger, the good la- 
dy difpenfed the catholicon fo libe- 
rally among her children one mor- 
ning, that not a foul of them could 
eat all day; ‘Tom vomited heartily ; 
Sue look“d as red as fire ; and Molly 
as pale as death. Q:! what terrors, 
and heart-akings till the force of the 
medicine was over! To be fhort, the 
child that had the diftemper died ; 
and no other child was heard of, in 
thofe parts to have it; fo that tran- 
quility and fecurity were reftored to 
mr. Tremble’s family, and their chil- 
dren regarded, as formerly, proof 
againit mortality. 

Mis. Forefight keeps her mind in 
a continual ftate of diftrefs and unea- 
finefs, from a profpect of awful dif- 
afters that fhe is forewarned of by 
dreams, figns, andomens, This, by 
the way, is aflronting behaviour to 

common 
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common fenfe, and implies a greater 
reflection upon fome of the divine 
perfections than fome well meanin 
people are aware of. The good wo- 
man looked exceedingly melancholy 
at breakfaft, one day laft week, and 
appeared to have loft her appetite. 
After fome enquiry into the caufe of 
fo mournful a vifage, we were given 
to underftand, that fhe forefaw the 
death of fome one in the family ; ha- 
ving had warning, in the night, by a 
certain noife that fhe never knew 
fail: and then the went on to tell 
how juft fuch a thing happened, be- 
Fore the death of her father, and mo- 
ther, and fifter, &c. I endeavoured 
to argue her out of this whiimfical 
loomy ftate of mind, but in vain; 
Fe infifted upon it, that, tho’ the 
the noife lafted fcarcely a minute, it 
began like the dying fhriek of an ins 
fant, and went on to be like the tum- 
bling of clods upon a coffin, and 
ended in the ringing of the bell. The 
oor woman wept bitterly for the 
ofs of the child that was to die; 
however fhe found afterwards occa- 
fion for uneafinefs on another ac- 
count. The cat, unluckily fhut u 
in the buttery, and diffatisfied with fo 
long confinement, gaye forth that dy- 
ing fhriek, which firft produced the 
ood woman’s confternation ; and 
then by fome fudden effort to get out 
ata grate at the upper part of the 
room, overfet a large pewter platter ; 
the pewter platter, in its way, over- 
Set a large wooden bow! full of milk, 
and both together in their fall knock- 
ed down a white ftone dith of fal- 
mon, which came with them into a 
teat brafs kettle that ftood upon the 
oor. The noife of the cat might 
eafily be taken for that of a child ; 
and the found of falmon upon a 
board, for that of a clod: and any 
mortal may be excufed for thinking 
that a pewter platter, and a great 
earthen difh, broken in fifty pieces, 
both tumbling into a brafs kettle, 
found like a bell. 


On annual white-wafbings, 


Copy of a letter from a gentleman 
‘in America, to his friend in Eu- 
rope.— By the honourable Francis 
Hopkinfon, efq. 


Dear Sir, 


G gem peculiar cuftoms of every 
country appear to ftrangers fin- 
gular and abiurd ; but the inhabitants 
confider thofe very cuftoms as highly 
proper, and even indifpenfibly necef- 
fary. Long habit impofes on the un- 
derftanding any thing that is not in » 
itfelf immediately deitruCtive or per- 
nicious. The religion of a country 
is fcarcely held in greater fanétity, 
than its eftablifhed cuftoms ; and it is 
almo& as fruitlefs to attempt alterati- 
ons in the one, asin the other. Any 
interference of government, to re- 
form national cuitoms, however tri- 
vial and abfurd, never fails to pro- 
duce the greateft difcontents, and 
fometimes dangerous convulfions ; of 
this there are frequent inftances in 
hiftory. Bad cuftems can only be re- 
moved by the fame means that efta- 
blifhed them, viz. by imperceptible 
gradations, and the con‘iant example 
and influence of the higher clafs of 
people. We are apt to conclude that 
the fafhions ard cuftoms of our own 
country are moft rational and proper, 
becaufe the eye and the underftand- 
ing have long fince been reconciled 
to them: and yet the foreigner will 
defend his national habits with full 
as much plaufibility, as we can our 
own, ‘The truth is, that reafon has 
very little to do in the matter, and 
nature lefs. All cuftoms are arbi- 
trary, and one nation hath as un- 
doubted a right to fix its peculiarities 
as another. It is in vain to talk of 
convenience as a ftandard ; for every 
thing becomes convenient by prattice 
and habit. 

I have read fomewhere of a nati- 
on, in Africa, (I think) which is go- 
verned by twelve counfellors. When 
thefe counfellors are to meet on pub- 

lic 
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lic bufinefs, twelve large earthen jars 
are fet in two réws and filled with 
water; the counfellors, one after 
another, enter ftark naked, and each 
leaps into a jar, where he fets up to 
the chin in water; when the jars are 
all filled with counfellors, they pro- 
ceed to deliberate on the great con- 
cerns of the people. This, to be fure, 
forms a very grotefque idea ; but the 
objeé is to tranfa& the public bufi- 
nefs. ‘They have been accuflomed to 
do it in this way, and can do it in no 
other. To them, therefore, it is .ra- 
tional. and convehient, Indeed, if 
we confider. it impartially, there 
feems to be no reafon why a counfel- 
Jor may not be as wife in an earthen 
jar as in an elbow chair; or why the 
good of the people may not be as 
maturely confidered, and as effettu- 
ally promoted in the one as in the 
other. , 

The efablifhed manners of every 
country, are the ftandards of proprie- 
ty with the people who have adopted 
them, and every nation afiumes the 
right of confidering all deviations 
from their fafhions and cuftoms as 
barbarifms and abfurdities. The 
Chinefe have retained their laws and 
cuftoms unaltered for ages immemo- 
rial; and although they have long 
had a free intercourfe with European 
nations, and are well acquainted 
with their improvements in arts and 
modes of civilization, yet they are 
fo far from being convinced of any 
fuperiority in the European manners, 
that their government takes the moft 
ferious precautions to prevent the bar- 
barifims of other nations from taking 
root amongft them. It employs the 
utmoft vigilance and attention to en- 
joy the benefits of commerce, and at 
the fame time guard againft innova- 
tions in the chara¢teriftic manners of 
thefe fx ople. . 

Since the difcovery of Sandwich 
Iflands in the South Sea, they have 

-been vifited by thips from different 
nations ; but the inhabitants have 


fhewn no inclination to prefer the 
drefs and manners of foreigners to 
theirown. It iseven probable, that 
they pity the ignorance of the Euro- 
peans they have feen, and hug them- 
felves in the propriety of their own 
cuftoms, and the “fuperior advance- 
ment of their own civilization. 

There is nothing new in thefe ob- 
feryations ; and I had no intention 
of making them when I fat down, 
but they obtruded themfelves upon 
me. My with is to give you fome 
account of the people of thefe new 
ftates ; but I an far from being qua- 
lifted for the purpofe, haring, as yet, 
feen little more than the cities of 
New York and Philadelphia; Ihave 
difcovered but few national fingula- 
rities amongit them. ‘Their cuitoms 
and manners are nearly the fame 
with thofe of England, which they 
have been long ufed to copy. For 
previous to the revolution, the Ame- 
ricans were, from their infancy, 
taught to look up to the Englith as 

atterns of perfection in all things, 

have obferved, however, one cuf- 
tom, which, for aught I know, is p2- 
culiar to.this country. An account 
of it will ferve to fill up the remain- 
der of this fheet, and may afford you 
fome amufement. 

When a young conple’are about 
toenter on the matrimonial ftate, a 
never failing article in the marriage 
treaty is, that the lady fhall have and 
enjoy the free and unmolefted exer- 
tile of the rights of white-waineg, 
with all its ceremonials, privileges, 
amd appurtenances. A young wo- 
man would forego the moft advan- 
tageous conneciton, and even ditap- 
point the warmeft with of her hear:, 
rather than refign this inraluabie 
right. You will wonder what this 
privilege ‘of white-wafhizg is :—l 
will endeavour to give you Sane idea 
of the ceremony, as I have feen it 
performed. 

There is no feafon of the year in 
which a lady may not claim her pri- 

vilege 
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vilege, if fhe pleafes; but the latter 
end of Mav is moft generally fixed 
upon for the parpale The atten- 
tive hufband may judge by certain 
prognoitics when the ttorm is nigh 
athand. When the lady is unufually 
fretful, finds fault with the fervants, 
is difcontented with the children, and 
complains much of the naftinefs of 
every thing about her, thefe are figns 
which ought not to be negleéted— 
yet they are ngt decifive ; as they 
fometimes occut and go off again, 
without prodacing any further effect. 
Rut if, when the hutband rifesin the 
morning, he fhould obferve in the 
yard a wheel-barrow with a quantity 
of lime in it, or thow!ld fee certain 
buckets with lime diffolved in water, 
there is no time to be loft—he imme- 
diately locks up the apartment or 
clofet where his papers or his private 
yroperty are kept, and putting the 
ee in his pocket, betakes himfelf 
to flight. For a hufband, however 
beloved, becomes a perfect nuifance 
during this feafonof female rage : his 


authority is fe guar rs commif- 


fion is fufpended, and the very {cul- 
lion who cleans the braffes in the kit- 
chen, becomes of mere confideration 
and importance than him. He has 
nothing for it, but to abdicate, and 
gun from an evil which he can neither 
prevent or mollify. 

The hufband gone, the ceremony 
begins. ‘The walls are in a few mi- 
nutes ftripped of their ferniture— 
paintings, prints, and looking- 1aficS 
lie in huddled heaps about the floors ; 
the curtains are torn from their tefters, 
the beds crammed into the windows ; 
chairs and tables, bedfteads and cra- 
dles crowd the yard, and the garden 


fence bends beneath the weight of - 


carpets, blankets, cloth cloaks, old 
coats, and ragged breeches. Here may 
be feen the lumber of the kitchen 


forming a dark and confufed mals, . 


for the fore-ground of the picture, 
gtidirons and frying-pans, rufty tho- 
vels and broken tongs, {pits and pots, 


joint-ftools and the fractured remains 
of ruth-bottomed chairs. There a 
clofet has difgorged Its bowels, rivet- 
ted plates and difhes, halves of China 
bowls, cracked tumblers, broken 
wine-glaffes, phials of forgotten phy- 
fic, papers of unknown powders, 
feeds and dried herbs, handfuls of 
old corks, tops of teapots, and ftop- 
pers of departed decanters ; from 
the rag-hole in the garret, to the rat- 
hole in the cellar, no place efcapes 
unrummaged, It would feem as if 
the day of general doom was come, 
and the ytenfils of the houfe were 
dragged forth to judgment. Jn this 
tempett, the words of Leer naturally 
yrefent, and might, with alteration, 
ve made ftri¢tly applicable. 
es Let the great Gods, 
‘© That keep this dreadful pudder o’er 
«© our heads, 
« Find out their enemies now. 
«* ‘Tremble thou wretch, 
That hait within thee undivulged 
** crimes 
Unwhipt of juftice !—” 
Clofe pent up guilt 
Rife your concealing continents, 
«* and afk 
** "Thefe dreadful fummoners grace !” 
This ceremony completed, and the 
houfe thoroughly evacuated, the next 
operation is to fmear the walls and 
ceilings of every room and clofer 
with brufhes, dipped in a folution of 
lime, called ahi'e-ava/> ; to pour 
buckets of water over every Wise. 
and feratch all the partitions and 
wainfcots with rough brufhcs wet 
with foap-fuds, and dipped in ftone- 
cutter’s find, The windows by no 
means efcape the general deluge. A 
fervant ferambles out upon the pent- 
houfe, at the rifk of her neck, and 
with a mug in her hand and a bucket 
within reach, fhe dafhes away inra- 
merable gallons of water againft the 
glafs panes, to the great annoyance 
of the paffengers in the ftreet. 
I have been told that an aétion at 
law was once brought againft one of 
thefe 
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thefe water nymphs, by a perfon who 
had a new fuit of clothes fpoiied by 
this operation ; but, after long argu- 
ment, it was determined by the whole 
court, that the aGtion would not lie, 
in as much asthe defendant was in 
the exercife of a legal right, and not 
anfwerable for the confequences ; and 
fo the poor gentleman was doubly 
non-/uited ; for he loft not only his 
fuit of clthes, but his /uit at law. 
Thefe fmearings and fcratchings, 
wafhings and dafhings, being daly 
rformed, the next ceremonial is to 
cleanfe and replace the diftratted fur- 
niture. You may have feena houfe- 
raifing or a fhip-launch, when all 
the hands within reach are collected 
together—recollect, if you can, the 
hurry—buftle—confufion—and noife 
of fuch a fcene, and you will have 
fome idea of this cleaning match.— 
The misfortune is, that the fole ob- 
ject is to mate things clean : it matters 
not how many ufeful, ornamental, 
or valuable articles are mutilated or 
Juffer death under the operation ; a ma- 
hogany chair and carved frame under- 
g° the fame difcipiine ; they are to 
made clean at ail events : but their 
refervation is of" worthy of attention. 
or inftance, a fine large engraving 
is laid flat upon the floor, fmaller 
prints are piled upon it, until the fu- 
perincumbent weight cracks the 
laffles of the lower tier: but this 
is of no confequence. A valuable 
picture is placed leaning againft the 
fharp corner af a table ; others are 
made to lean againft that, until the 
preffure of the whole forces the cor- 
ner of the table through the canvas 
of the firft. The frame and glafs of 
a fine print are to. be cleaned ; the 
fpirit and oil ufed on this occafion 
are fuffered to leak through, and 
fpoil the engraving—no matter, if 
the glafs is clean, and the frame fhines, 
it is fufficient ; the reft is not worthy 
of confidetation. An able arithme- 
tictan hath made an accurate calcula- 
tiog, founded on long experience, 


and difcovered that the loffes and de 
ftruction incident to two white. 
wafhings are equal to one removal, 
and three removals equal to one 
fire. 

The cleanfing frolic over, matters 
begin to refurae their priftine appear- 
ance. The ftorin abates, and all 
would be well again, but it is impof- 
fible that fo great a convulfion in fo 
fmall acommunity, fhould not pro- 
duce fome further effects. For two 
or three weeks after the operation, 
the family are ufually afflicted with 
fore eves, or fore throats, occationed 
by the cauftic quality of the lime ; 
or with fevere colds from the exha- 
lations of wet floors and damp walls. 

I know a gentleman here, who is 
fond of accounting for every thing 
m a philofophical way. He conft- 
ders tHis, which [have called a cuf- 
tom, as a real periodical difeafe, pe- 
culiar tothe climate. His train of 
reafoning is ingenious and whimii- 
cal ; but 1 am not at leifure to give 
you adetail, The refult was, that 
he found the dittemper to be incura- 
ble ; but after much ftudy, he con- 
ceived he had difcovered a method to 
divert the evil he could not fubdue. 
For this purpofe, he caufed a {mall 
building, about twelve feet fqvire, 
to be erected in his garden, and tur- 
nifhed with fome ofdinary chairs and 
tables ; and a ‘few prints of the cheap- 
eft fort were hung againft the walls. 
His hope was, that when the white- 
wafhing frenzy feized the females of 
his family, they might repair to this 
apartment, and ferub, and fcour, and 
fmear totheirheart’s content—and fo 
fpend the violence of the difeafe in 
this out-poft, whilit he enjoyed him- 
felf in quiet at head-quarters. Bug 
the experiment did noe anfwer his ex- 
pectation—it was unpoflible it fhould, 
fince a principal part of the gratifi- 
cation conifts in the lady’s having 
an uncontrouled right to torment her 
hufband at leaft once in a year, 
and to turn. himout of doors, and 

take 
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take the reins of government into 
her own hands. : 

There isa much better contrivance 
than this of the philofopher’s ; which 
is to cover the walls of the houfe 
with paper—this is generally done ; 
and though it cannot abolith, it at 
leait thoricns the period of female do- 
minion. ‘The paper is decorated 
with flowers of various fancies, and 
made fo ornamental, that the women 
have admitted the fafhion, without 
perceiving the dcfign. 

There is aifo anether alleviation 
of the hufband’s diftrefs—he gene- 
rally has the privilege of a imall 
rvem or cioiet for his books and pa- 
pers, the key of which he is allowed 
to keep. This is contidered as a privi- 
leged place, and ftands like the land 
ot Gofhen amidft the plagues of 
Egypt. But then he muft be extreme- 
ly cautious, and ever on his guard. 
For fhould he inadvertently go abroad 
and leave the key in his door, the 
houfe-maid, who is always on the 
watch for fuch an opportunity, im- 
mediately enters in triumph with 
buckets, brooms and brufhes, takes 
poileflion of the premifes, and forth- 
with puts all his books and papers fo 
rvights—to his utter confufion, and 
fometimes ferious detriment. For 
iaftance— 

A gentleman was fued by the exe- 
cuters of a tradefman, ona ek 
found againfthim in the deceafed’s 
books, to the amount of 3ol. The 
defendant was ftrongly imprefled 
with an idea that he had difcharged 
the debt and taken a receipt; but as 
the tranfaction was of long ftanding, 
he knew not where to find the re- 
ceipt. The fuit went on in courfe, 
and the time approached when judg- 
ment would be obtained againft him. 
Hic then fat ferioafly down to exa- 
mine a large bundle of old papery, 
which he had untied and difplayed 
forthe purpofe. In the midft of his 
fearch, he was fuddenly called away 
on befinefs of importance—he forgot 


tolock the door ofhis room. The houfe- 
maid, who had been long looking 
out for fuch an opportunity, imme- 
diately entered with the ufual imple- 
ments, and with great alacrity fell to 
cleaning the room, and putting things 
torights. ‘The firft object that ftruck 
her eye was the confufed fituation of 
the papers on tht table; thefe were, 
without delay, bundled together like 
fo many dirty knives and torks ; but 
in the actiona {mall piece of paper fell 
unnoticed on the hoor, winch Sie 
pened to be the very receipt in quetti- 
on: as it had no very refpectable ap- 
pearance, it was foon after fwept out 


with the common dirt of the room, © 


and carried in a dirt pan to the yard. 
The tradefman had neglécted to enter 
the credit in his book ; the defendant 
could find nothing to obviate the 
charge, and fo judgment went againft 
him for che debt and cofts—A fort- 
night after the whole was fettled, 
and the money paid, one of the chil- 
dren found the receipt amongft the 
dirt in the yard. 

There is alfo another cuftom pe- 
culiar to the city of Philadelphia, 
and nearly allied to the former. I 
mean that of wafhing the pavement 
before the doors every Saturday even- 
ing. I at firft took took this to be 
a regulation of the police ; but, on 
further enquiry, find it is a religi- 
ous rite, preparatory to the Sabbath : 
and is, I behere, the only religious 
rite in which the numerous fe¢taries 
of this city perfectly agree, 

The ceremony begins about fun- 
fet, and continues till about ten or 
eleven at night. It is very difficult 
for a itranger to walk the ftreets on 
thofe evenings. He runs a continual 
rifk of having a bucket of dirty wa- 
ter thrown againft his legs: but a 
Philadelphian born is fo accuftomed 
to the danger, that he avoids it with 
furprifing Bcsesity: It is from this 
circumftance, that a Philadelphian 
may be known any where by his gait. 

The ftreets' of New York are 

paved 
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paved with rough ftones : thefe, in- 
deed, are not wafhed : but the dirt 
is fo ey fwept from before 
the doors, that the ftones ftand up 
fharp and prominent, to the 
inconvenience of thofe who are not 
accuftomed to fo rough a path. But 
habit reconciles every thing. 

It is ee enough to fee a Phi- 
ladelphian at New York. He walks 
the ftreets with as much painful cau- 
tion, as if his toes were covered with 
corns, or his feet lamed by the gout : 
whilft a New Yorker, as little ap- 


proving the plain mafonry of Phila- 


delphia, fhuffles along the pavements 
like a parrot upon a mahogany 
table. 

It muft be acknowledged, that the 
ablutions | have mentioned,. are at- 
tended with no fmall inconvenience : 
but the women would not be induced 
for any confideration to refign their 
privilege. Notwithftanding this, I 
can give you the py affurances 
that the women of America make 
the moft faithful wives, and the mott 
attentive mothers in the world : and 
I am fure you will join me in opi- 
nion, that if a married man is made 
miferable only for one week in a 
whole year, he will have no great 
eaufe to complain of the matrimo- 
nial bond. 

This letter has run on to a length 
I did not expeét. I therefore hatten 
to aflure you, that I am, as much as 
ever, Yours, &c. 

Philadelphia, June 7, 1785. 
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Remarks on the preceding letter. By the 
Jame gentleman.—Addreffed to the 
editor of, and extra@ed from, the 
Columbian Magazine. 


I Have feen a piece in mr. Carey's 

| Mufeom, upon the fubjett of 

Wuite-WasHincG, in which that 

neceflary duty of a good houfe- 

wife is treated with unmerited ridi- 

cule. I fhould probably have. for- 
Vol, I. No, I. 


the foolifh thing by this time 
—but the feafon coming on, which 
moft women think fuitable for 
cleanfing their apartments from the 
{moke and dirt of the winter, I find 
this faucy author difhed up in every 
family, and his flippant performance 
quoted wherever a wife attempts to 
exercife her reafonable prerogative, 
or execute the duties of her ftation. 
Women generally employ their time 
to better purpofe than I[cribbling. 
The cares and comforts of a family 
reft principally on their fhoulders— 
hence it 1s, that there are but few 
female authors : and the men, know- 
ing how neceffary our attentions are 
to their happinefs, take every oppor- 
tunity of difcouraging literary ac- 
complifhments in the fair fex. You 
hear it echoed from every quarter— 
“« My wife cannot make verfes, it is 
“true: but fhe makes an excellent 
** pudding. She can’t correct the 
«prefs : but fhe can correct her 
“‘ children, and fcold her fervants 
** with admirable difcretion. She 
** can’t unravel the intricacies of po- 
** litical economy, and federal go- 
‘* vernment : but fhe can knit charm- 
ed ing ftockings.” And this they call 
raifing a wife, and doing juitice to 
foe good chara¢ter-—with much non- 
fenfe of the like kind. I fay, women 
generally employ their time to better 
purpofe than fcribbling ; otherwife 
this facetious writer had not gone fo 
long unanfwered. We have ladies, 
who fometimes lay down the needle, 
and take up the pen: I wonder none 
of them have attempted fome reply. 
For my part, Ido not pretend to 
be an author. I never appeared in 
rint in my life : but I can no longer 
tbear faying fomething in anfwer 
to fuch i inence. 
Only ¢onfider, mr. Editor, our ff- 
tuation. Men are naturally inatten- 
tive to the’ decencies of life—but 
why fhould I be fo complaifant? I 
fay, they are natufally nafty beafts. 
. it were not that their ——— 
wi 
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with the refined fex, polifhed their 
manners, and had a happy influence 
on the general economy of life, 
thefe lords of the creation would 
wallow in filth, and populous cities 
would infect the atmofphere with 
their noxious vapours. 

Tt is the attention and afliduity of 
the women, that prevent the men 
from degenerating into fwine. How 
important, then, are the fervices 
we render! and yet for thele very 
fervices we arc made thie fubject of 
ridicule and fun :—bafe ingratitude ! 
naufeous creatures ! 

Perhaps - may think, Iam in 
a paffion. No, mr. Editor, I do af- 
fure you, I was never more compofed 
in my life : and yet it is enough to 
provoke a faint, to fee how unreafon- 
ably we are treated by the men. Why 
now, there’s my hufband—a 
enough fort of a man in the main— 
but I will give you a finall fample of 
him. He comes the other day into 
the parlour, where, to be fure, I was 


cutting up a piece of linen. Lord, 


fays he, what a clutter here is—I 
can’t bear Hy fee the Ping look like 
a taylor’s fhop—befides, I am goin 
to make fome important shilolog ti 
cal experiments, and muft have fuffi- 
cient room. You maft know, my 
hufband is one of your would-be 

hilofophers. Well, I bundled up my 
Finen as quick as I could, and began 
to darn a pair of ruffles, which took 
up no room, and could give no of- 
fence. I thought, however, I would 
watch my lord and mafter’s impor- 
tant. bufinefs. 

In about half an hour, the tables 
were covered with all manner of 
trumpery—bottles of water, phials 
of drugs, pafteboard, paper, and 

. eards, glew, pafte, and gum-arabic, 
files, knives, Eitars, and needles, ro- 
fin, wax, filk, thread, rags, jags, tags, 
-books, pamphlets, and papers. Lord 
‘blefs me! I am almoft out of breath, 
_and yet I have not enumerated half 
the articles, Well, to wosk he went, 
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and although I did not underftand 
the object of his manceuvres, yet 1 
could difcover he did not fucceed in 
any: one operation. I was. glad of 
that, I muft, confefs-—and with good 
reafon too : for after he had fatigued 
himfelf with mifchief, like a mon- 
key in a china fhop, and had. called 
the fervants to clear every thing 
away, I took a view of the fcene my 
parlour exhibited—I fhall not even 
attempt a minute defcription. Suf- 
fice it to fay, that he had overfet his 
ink{tand, and {tained my beft maho- 
gany table with ink : he had fpiiled ~ 
a quantity of vitriol, and burned a 
reat hole in my carpet: my marble 
earth was all over fpotted with 
melted rofin. Befides this, he had 
broken three china cups, four wine 
ffes, two tumblers, and one of my 
ndfomeft decanters : afd after all, 
as I faid before, I perceived that he 
had not fucceeded in any one ope- 
ration. By the, bye—tell your friend 
the whitewafh fcribbler, thas this is 
one means by which our clofets be- 
come furnifhed with “* halves of chi- 
** na bowls, cracked tumblers, broken 
** wine glaffes, tops of tea-pots, and 
“* toppers of departed decanters.” — 
I fay, I took a view of the dirt and 
devaftation my philofophic hufband 
had occafioned—and there I fat, like 
Patience on a monument, fmiling at 
grief—but it worked inwardly—yes, 
mr. Editor, it vorked inwardly—I 
would almoft as lieve the melted rofin 
and the vitriol had been in his 
throat, as on my dear marble hearth, 
and on my beautiful carpet. It is 
not true, that women have no power 
over their own feelings: for, not- 
withftanding this provocation, I faid 
nothing, or next to nothing : for I 
only obferved, very pleafantly, that > 
lady of my acquaintance had told me 
that the reafon why philofophers are 
called /iterary men, is, becaufe they 
make a great /itter—not a word 
more. However, the fervant cleared 
away, and down fat the philofopher. 
A friend 
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A friend dropt in foon after—Your 
fervant, fir, how do you do? “ Oh 
“Lord! I am almoft fatigued to 
** death—I have been al! the morn- 
“ing making philofophical experi- 
*« ments.” 1 was now more hardiy 

ut to it to fmother a laugh, than I 
Fad been juft before to contain my 


rage. 

My Precions went out foon after : 
and 1, as you may fuppofe, muftered 
all my forces—brpfhes, buckets, 
foap, fand, lime-fkins, and cocoa- 
nut fheils, with ail the powers of 


houfewitery, were immediately em-- 


ployed, 1 was certainly the belt phi- 
lofopher of the twos for my experi- 
ments fucceeded, and his did not, 
All was well-again, except my poor, 
carpet--my vitriolized carpet—which 
ftill remained a mournful memento 
of philofophical fury, or rather phi- 
lofophical folly, 

This operation was {carcely over, 
when in came my experimental phi- 
lofopher, and told me, with all the 
indifference in the world, that he had 
invited fix gentlemen to dine with 
him at three o’clock. It was then pat 
one. I complained of the fhort no- 
tice—‘* Poh, poh, fays he, you can 
** get a leg of mutton and a loin of 
** veal, and a few potatoes, and it 
** will do well enough,” 

Heavens ! what a chaos muft the 
head of a philofopher be ! a leg of 
mutton, a loin of veal, and potatoes ! 
I was at a lofs whether I fhould laugh 
or be angry : but there was no time 
for determining—I had but an hour 
and a half to do a world of bufinefs 
in. My carpet, which had fuffered 
in the caufe of experimental philofo- 
phy in the morning, was deitined to 

moft fhamefully difhonoured, in 
the afternoon, by a deluge of nafty 
tobacco juice—Gentlemen fmoakers 
love fegars better than carpets.— 
Think, mr. Editor, what a woman 
muft endure under fuch circum- 
ftances, and then, after all, to be re- 
proached with her cleanlinefs, and 


to have her white-wafhings, her 
feourings, and ferubbings, made the 
fabje&t of ridicale—it is more than 
patience can put up with. 

What I have now exhibited, is 
but a fmall fpecimen of the injuries 
we fuftain from the boafted fupe- 
riority of men, But we will not be 
laughed out of our cleanlinefs, A 
woman would rather be called any 
thing than a fut—as a man would 
rather be thought a knave than a 
fool. 

I had a great deal more to fay— 
but Iam called away—we are juft 
preparing to white-wafh—and of 
courfe I have a deal of bufinefs on 
my hands. - The white-wath buckets 
are paraded—the brufhes are teady— 
my hufband is gone off—fo much 
the better—when one is about a tho- 
rough cleaning, the firft dirty thin 
to be removed, is one’s hufband— 
am called for again-— Adieu. 

Yours, 
NITIDIA 
Philadelphia, April 18, 1787- 
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Account of the unparalleled prows/ijpf his 


Britannic majefly’s troops in an at- 
tack upon a formidable body of kegs, 
in the river Delaware.—By the au- 
thor of the two preceding pieces. 


[* January, 1778, whilft the Bri, 
tifh troops were in pofleffion of 
Philadelphia, fome Americans, up 
the river Delaware, had formed a 
projet of fending down by the ebb 
tide, a number of kegs charged with 
gun powder, and furnifhed with ma- 
chinery, fo conftructed, that on the 
leaft touch of any thing obftruéting 
their paffage, they would explode 
with great force. The defign was to 
injure the fhipping, which lay at an- 
chor oppofite to the city in fuch num- 
bers, that the kegs could not pafs 
without encountering fome of them. 
But the very evening, in which 
thofe machines were fent down, the 
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firft hard froft came on, and the fhip- 
- were hawled into the docks— 
o that the fcheme failed. One of 
the kegs, however, pened to ex- 
plode near the town : this gave a ge- 
neral alarm in the city—the wharves 
wefe manned with troops, and the 
greateft part of a - fpent in firing 
at every chip or ftick that was feen 
floating in the river. For the kegs 
were funk under water, nothing ap- 
ring on the furface but a {mall 
oy. 

This circumftance gave occafion 
to the following publication in the 
New Jerfey Gazette : 

Extra& of a letter from Philadelphia 
dated Jan.9, 1778. 

“ This city hath lately been enter- 
tained with a moft aftonifhing in- 
ftance of the a€tivity, bravery, and 
thilitary fkill of the royal army and 
navy of Great-Britain, The affair 
is fomewhat particular, and deferves 
your notice.. Some time laft week, 
a keg of a fingular conftruction was 
obferved floating in the river. The 
crew of a barge attempting to take 
it up, it fuddenly exploded, killed 
four of the hands, wounded the 
reft. On Monday laft, fome kegs of 
a fimilar conftraétion made their ap- 
pearance. The alarm was immedi- 
ately. given. Varicus reports pre- 
vailed in the city, filling the royal 
troops with unfpeakable confternati- 
on. Some afferted that thefe kegs 
were filled with armed rebels, who 
were to iffue forth in the dead of 
night, as the Grecians did of old, 
from the wooden horfe, at the fiege 
of Troy, and take the city by fur- 
prife; declaring that they had feen 
the points of their bayonets fticking 
out ‘of the bung-holes of the kegs. 
Others faid that they were filled with 
inveterate combuftibles, which would 
fet the whole Delaware in flames, 
and confume all the fhipping in the 
harbour. Whilft others conjectured, 
that they were machines conftructed 
by. art miagic, and expefted to fee 
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them mount the wharves, and roll, all 
flaming with infernal fire, through 
the-ftreets of the city. I fay nothing 
as to thefe reports and apprehenfions : 
but certain it is, that the fhips of war 
were immediately manned, and the 
wharves crowded with chofen troops. 
Hoftilities were commenced without 
much ceremony, and it was truly far- 
prifing to behold the inceffant blaze 
that was poured upon the enemy— 
the kegs. Both officers and men ex- 
hibited unparalleled {kill and prowefs 
on the occafion ; whilft the citizens 
ftood gaping as folemn witnefles of 
this dreadful feene. In truth, not a 
chip, ftick, or drift log, paffed by, 
vigour of 
the Britifh arms. The aétion began 
about fun-rife, and would have ter- 
minated in favour of the Britifh by 
noon, had not an old market-woman, 
crofling the river with provifions, 
unfortanately let a keg of butter fall 
overboard ;- which, as it was then 
ébb-tide, floated down to the field of 
battle. At fight of this unexpeéted 
reinforcement of the enemy, the at- 
tack was renewed with freth fury, 
and the firing from the marine and 
land troops was beyond imagination, 
and fo continued, till night clofed 
the confliét. The ‘rebel kegs were 
either totally demolifhed, or obliged 
to fly, as none of them have fhewn 
their heads fince. It is faid his excel- 
lency lord Howe has ‘difpatched a 
{wift-failing packet, with an account 
of this fignal viétory, to the court of 
London. In short, Monday the 

day of January, 1778, will be ever 
memorable in hiftory, for the re- 
nowned battle of the kegs.”” 
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I AM now about thirty-eight years 
of age—and one of the oddeft 
and moft unhappy fellows extant. 
I’ve been ¢wifted and tawirled about 
by the girls, till I’m as thin as a 
, fnake, 
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fnake. I fet out carly in life to bea 
great lant, and thoughe the girls 
treated me with fome attention— 
which I was pleafed to afcribe to my 
gallantry, but fince I am told it was 
my merit—this I affure you mortifi- 
ed me much. ‘The girls refpect me 
now—yet not for my gellantry or 
merit—but (the dogs take my grey 
hairs!) for my advanced age. But to 
the point. I had been addrefling a 
young lady fteadily for fix years—the 
firt year 1 did nothing but look at 
and ogle her—the fecond I chatted 


with her a fittle—the third J fqueez- 


ed her hand, and fighed—the ourth 
I made propofals of marriage to her 
—the fifth fhe confented—and the 
fixth we were: to be married, but 
could not agree on the time or place. 
I was defirous to marry on the fecond 
day of February, and at her own fa- 
ther’s houfe. She declared againft 
marrying till the lait day of Augutt 
—I begged, prayed, fighed, raved, 
ranted, Renta Stal all to no purpofe 
—fhe ftuck like a tick to her refolve 
-—till the drove me to defpair—sSo 
one a I took a fword and 
went to fee her ; when I renewed my 
fuit with alt the perfuafion I was 
mafter of—but the jade ftill conti- 
nuing #mmutable—I then difcovered 
my fword, and fixed the point to my 
breaft, with a determination to put 
anend to my wretched life, uniefs 
fhe would recede from her cruel refo- 
lution. I pofitively declared to her 
I would do it, and do it inftantly— 
fhe feemed a little furprized, when 
fhe faw how determined I looked. I 
then pricked my breait to make it 
-bleed. ‘The blood ran a little, when, 
mr. Printer, inttead of deviating a 
whit from her purpofe—inftead of 
begging me to fpare a life fhe 
held moft dear—inftead of faint- 
ing or fhrieking, fhe véntly laid 
hold of my arm, and requeited me to 
walk to the fire-place, before I ftab- 
bed myfelf, for b/sod was the worft 
thing in the world to flaina fur and 


hers was newly wafbed:—in an in- 
ftant I felt as if a thoufand mufane- 
toes had laid violent hands on my 
fleh—my fword fell out of my hand, 
and I ran home, determined to re- 

main till the day cf my death, an 
OLD BACHELOR, 

9 D> SE 4 
Thoughts on good times. 

E always with and hope for 
good times, and a @reat 1a- 
ny expect better ones. Uader tice 
agreeable withes, thef: coarfortub:e 
hopes, and thefe fweet dreams, our 
years fly away, without having feen 
the accomplifhmeat of them. But 
what is the reafoa, tiat good times 
in general (which would bring genc- 
ral fatisfaction to mankind) canaot 
exift ? The caufe is not to be found 
in the nature of things; for this is 
always unchangeabie. The difip- 
pointnent of our withes ma, there. 
fore, be afcribed to quite other rea- 
fons. Certain it is, that the cauf= lies 
entirely in the ideas, which we form 
to ourfelves of good times; and that 
we look more on individual ranks of 
men or perfons, than fix our eyes ort 
the whole, in general. It is imposli- 

ble, that good times, in general, ¢ 
exift, fince, in order to effs¢t thar, 
contradictory things mu come to 
pafs at one and the fame time—in 
general, the ideas of good times are 
unfixed. Each individual forms them 
according to his own fancy, his owa 
pafiions, his own rank, his own pre- 
poffeilions, and they canaot come, 
unlefs the world fhould become a 
place of confution. A few exangpics 
will clear the doubts of our meaning. 


The induftrious farmer expe*ts 


good times whea he will be amy 
rewarded for his fweat and hard ta- 
bour. He attends the place of wor- 
fhip ; the parfon tells him, that if 
men would live a pious life, tiaes 
would mend ; the truth of itis found- 
ed indeed ; but the farmer on!y 
makes a miftake in the appitcation. 
Firtt, 
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Firft, he makes a miftake, when he 
imagines living a pious life, is, by 
copying the outward ceremonies of 
religion; and fecondly, when he 
forms to himfelf conceptions of good 
times, after his own fancy. He 
thinks thofe are good times, when 
his fields produce well, and grain 
rifes in price: when his orchards 
bring much fruit, and “that he can 
get a high price for it; when but- 
ter, cheefe, cattle, &c. are at a high 
rate. Thefe are his good times, 
though many people will be hurt by 
them, who will have bad times : but 
he does not confider, that he has no- 
thing but the filling of his own 
pockets in view. 

Citizens think thofe good times, 
when ail trades have plenty of work, 
and they can make themfelves recre- 
ations, by frequenting taverns, riding 
in chairs, on horfe taal fleighing, 
&c. Owners of boufes with for good 
tenants, who will pay them high 
rents, at the fixed times, who do not 
make much difturbance, keep them- 
felves quiet, without fpoiling any 
thing, and after whom they have no- 
thing to mend. 

The tavern-keeper expeéts cuftom- 
ers, who furround his bar in clutters, 
fpend much, and do not make a lon 
ftay (to make room for others) and 
who fill his pockets. 

The merchant reckons for good 
times, when he has a good fale for 
his goods, difpofes of them quick- 
ly, when his money doubles and tre- 
bles itfelf, and he is thereby fet in a 
condition to fhew his grandeur by 
good living and extravagance. 

Lawyers find good times, when 
people quarrel, fcold, affault, ftrike, 
and wrong one another ; when wives 
and hufbands run one from another, 
fo that they get rich law-fuits. 

Practitioners of phyfic have good 
harvefts and good times, when epi- 
demical difeafes and the fmall-pox 
prevail. 

Biceders wait impatiently for the 


agreeable fpring, when people get 
the.afelves cupped and bled, to pre- 
vent ficknefles. Yea, the heavy 
taxes with which the public are load- 
ed, are good times for tax-gatherers, 
clerks of the commiffioners, treafur- 
ers and the like, 

And by taking 2 review, after this 
introduction, of all ranks of people, 
it will be found, that the good times, 
which each individual forms after 
his own imagination, will always be 
accompanied with a great lofs to the 
whole community ; where one is a 
gainer, there are ten lofers,. Thus, 
on cool reflection, it will be found, 
that there is little appearance to war- 
rant the expectation of good times 
in general. There will be no alter- 
ation indeed—goed and evil mutt 
change one with another ; the world, 
and what is in it, will always be im- 
perfect. ‘The wife man, who is not 
an idle fpectator on the theatre of 
the creation, enjoys time as it comes ; 
he prepares himfelf duly, in good 
times, for bad ; in bad times, he hopes 
for better ; and in this manner he 
enjoys a continual fatisfation, which 
makes life fweet to him. Happy 
is that man, who endeavours to 
ftudy this wifdom from-his early 
age,and learns to know the folly 
ot thofe who grieve themfelves with 
unneceflary withes, flatter themfelves 
with vain hopes, and thereby become 
a burden to themfelves. 


SOS 
Comparifon between the fexes. 


OMAN is a very nice and 

very complicated machine. 

Her fprings are infinitely delicate ; 
and differ trom thofe of man, pret- 
ty nearly as the work of a repeating- 
watch does from that of a town- 
clock. Look at her ; how delicate- 
ly formed ! Examine her fenfes ; how 
exquifite and nice ! Obferve her 
underftanding ; how fubtle and 
acute! But look into her heart; 
there 
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there is the watch-work, compofed 
of parts fo minute in themfelyes, and 
fo wondetfully combined, that they 
mu be feea by a mierofcopic eye, 
to be clearly apprehended. 

‘The perception of a woman is as 

uick aslightning. Her penetration, 
13 intuition ; I had almott faid in- 
ftinct. By a glance of her eye, the 
fhall draw a deep and juit conclufion. 
Afk her how the formed it ? the can- 
not anfwer the queftion. The phi- 
Icfopher deduces inferences ; and his 
inferences fhall be right : but he 
gets to the head of the ftair-cafe, if 
I may fay fo, by flow degrees, and 
mounting fep by dtep. She arrives 
at the top of the. ftair-cafe as well as 

¢: but whether the leaped or flew 
there, is more than fhe knows her- 
felf. While the trufts her initinct, 
fhe is fearce ever deceived: fhe is 
generally loit, when fhe attempts to 
reafon. 

As the perception of women is 
furprifingly quick, fo their fouls and 
imaginations are uncommonly itufcep- 
tible. Few of them have talents to 
write : but, when they do, how lively 
are their pi¢tures ! how animated 
their defcriptions. Butif few women 
write, they all talk ; and every man 
may judge of them in this point, 
from every circle he goes into. 
Spirit in converfation depends en- 
tirely upon fancy ; and women, all 
over the world, talk better than men. 
Let aman and a woman of apparently 
equal underitandings, go to a ball : 
fee which of them will enjoy moft 
pleafure, and bring home the greateft 
number of intereiting anecdotes.— 
Have they a character to pourtray, 
or a figure to deicribe, they give but 
three traits of either the one or the 
other, and the character is known, or 
the figure placed before our eyes. 
Why? From the fufceptibility of 
their imaginations, ‘Their fancies 
receive lively impreflions from thofe 
principal traits, and they paint thofe 
Ympretiions with the fame vivacity 
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with which they feceived them. [I 
remember feeing at Geneva an Eng- 
lith lady iio bad juft come out of 
Italy. She painted the paffage of the 
Alps, in fix phrafes, better than I 
could have done by a fortnight’s la- 
bour upon paper. * 

I look upon it, that the elements 
are not only differently mixed in wo- 
men, from what they are in men, 
but that they are almoft of different 
forts. Their fire is purer; their 
clay is more refined. The difference, 
L think, may be about the fame, that 
there is between air and xther ; be- 
tween culinary and ele¢trical fire. 
The atherial fire is not given, per- 
haps, ia fo large a proportion to wo- 
men as to men; but itis a more fub- 
tle, and a finer f{pirit. Let a womanof 
fancy warm in converfation, fhe will 
produce a hundred charming images, 
among which there fhall not be one 
indelicate or coarfe. Warm a man 
on the fame fubje& : he thall poffibly 
find ftronger alluiions ; but they thall 
neither be fo brilliant nor fo chatte. 

As to gracefulnefs of expre‘lion, it 
belongs almoft exclufi:ely to women. 

But men, you fay, have founder 
jodgments. ‘That they unqueftion- 
ably have : and for that, I confefs, 
I never could fee but one reafon, the 
difference of their education. To 
the age of thirteen or fourteen, girls 
are every where fuperiorto boys. At 
fourteen, a boy begins to get fome 
advantages overa girl, and he con- 
tinues to improve, by means of edu- 
cation, till three or four and twenty, 

oflibly till thirty. Her education, 
Fach as it is, is over at eighteen. 
He has all the fountains of know- 
ledge opened to him—intereft to fti- 
mu elie to exercife his parts— 
rivals to emulate—opponeats to con- 

uer. His: talents are. always on the 

retch. To this he adds the advan- 
tages of travel : and evenif he thould 
not go abroad, he can enter into an 
infinite number of houles from 
which fhe is debarred, A found 
judg- 
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jadgment cannot be formed but by 
continual exercife, and frequent com- 
rifons. It is impoflible tor women 
to have thefe advantages : and thence, 
I believe, the principal caufe of the 
inferiority of their judgment. The 
livelinefs of their fancies, and of their 
feclings, you will fay, contributes al- 
fo to weaken their powers of judg- 
ing. That, probably, does enter 
for fomething ; but education mutt 
be the grand caufe : for how many 
men are there among your acquaint- 
ance, who join folid judgments to 
fine feelings and watm imaginations? 
Take aman and a woman, who 
have never been out of the village in 
which they were born, and neither of 
whom knows how toread : T queftion 
much if his difcretive faculties will 
be found to be ftronger than her’s. 
As judgment, then, can come but 
from knowledge, I will readily agree, 
that the number of women who cis 
folid judgments, is very fmall. But 
ii i do not contend for them; on this 
head, as equal to men, I believe you 
wili not difpute the fuperior fenfibi- 
hity of their fouls. ‘Their feelings 
are certainly more exquifice than thofe 
of men; and their fentiments great- 
ec and more refined, Though the 
feverity, ill-temper, neglect, and 
periidy-of men, often force women 
to have recourfe to diflimulation— 
yet when they have noble characters 
to deal with, how fincere and ardent 
is their love ! how delicate and folid 
their attachment! woman is not near 
fo felfith 2 creature as man. When 
aman is in love, the objeé& of his 
affion is, if I may fay fo, himfelf. 
jhen a woman is enamoured of a 
man, fhe forgets herfelf, the world, 
and all that 1t contains, and withes 
to exitt only for the objeét of her af- 
fection. How few men make any 
violent facrifices to fentiment! but 
how many women does every man 
know, who have facrificed fortune 
and honours, to noble, pure, and 
ditinterefted motives ! 


A man mounts a breach ; he braved 
danger ;- and obtains a vittory.— 
This is great and glorious.—He 
has ferved his country : he has ac- 
— fame, preferment, riches.— 

herever he appears, refpect awaits 
him ; admiration attends him ; 
crowds prefs to meet him ; and the- 
atres receive him with burfts of ap- 

laufe. His glory dies not with him. 

iftory scales his memory from 
oblivion. That thought chears his 
dying howr : and his laft words, 
pronounced with feeble pleafure, are, 
*« T fliall not all die.” 

A woman fends her hufband to 
the war. Shelived but # that huf- 
band. Her foul goes with him. She 
trembles for the dangers’ of .the fea. 
She trembles for the dangers of the 
land. Every billow that {wells, fhe 
thinks is to be his tomb ; every ball 
that flies, fhe imagines is directed 
againft Aim. A brilliant capital ap- 
pears to her a dréary defart ; her uni- 
verfe was a man; and that man’s 
life, her terror tells her, is in danger. 
Her days are days of forrow; her 
nights are fleeplefs nights. She fits 
immoveable, her mornings, in all 
the dignity and compofure of grief, 
like Agrippina in her chair ; and 
when, at night, the feeks repofe, re- 
pofe has fled her couch—the filent 
tears fteal down her cheek, and wet 
her pillow ; or if, by chance, ex- 
haufted nature finds an hour’s flum- 
ber, her fancy, fickened by her dif- 
tempered foul, fees in that fleep, a 
bleeding lover, or his mangled corfe. 
Time pafles, and her grief increafes ; 
till worn out at length by too much 
tendernefs, fhe falls the victim of too 
exquifite a fenfibility, and finks with 
forrow to the grave. 

No—cold, unfeeling reader—thefe 
are not pictures of my creation. They 
are neither charged, nor embellithed ; 
but both copied faithfully from na- 
ture—the count d’Eitaign and lady 
Cornwallis. 


The former is now a grandee of: 
Spain 
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Spain, covered with ribands, and 
aiming to arrive at the head of the 
ftate. His fentiments were noble : 
but they had for objet only him- 
felf. ‘The latter thought not of her- 
felf : fhe died for another, 


1 SPDOD” 0” 
On the happy influence of female fociety, 
W OMEN in all ages have fet 
the greateft value on the 
courage and bravery of men; and 


men, in all civilized countries and 
ages, have placed the chief female ex- 


cellence in beauty,’ chaftity, and a” 


certain namelefs foftnefs and delicacy 
of perfon and behaviour. Women, 
in themfelves weak, timid, and de- 
fencelefs, ftand in the greateft need 
of courage and bravery, to defend 
them from the affaults that may be 
made upon their perfons, or advan- 
tages that may be gained over their 
minds; men, on the other hand, en« 
terprifing and robuft, have the t- 
pr oar female foftnefs, to fieooth 
their rugged nature, to wear off the 
afperities they daily contraé in their 
bufinefs and conneétions with one 
another, and by the lenient balm of 
endearment, blunt the edge of corro- 
five care. 

When we look back to the more 
early ages of antiquity, we find but 
little focial intercourfe between the 
fexes, and, in confequence thereof, 
that both were lefs amiable in their 


perfons and manners. At that period 
of time, neither of the fexes were 
lively or chearfel ; the men were 
gloomy, treacherous and revengeful : 


and the women, in a lefs degree, fha- 
red thofe unfocial vices. Many ages 
elapfed before they were thought of 
fufficient confequence to become the 
companions of an hour devoted to 
— as well as of that devoted to 
ove. 

If we refle& on the prefent ftate of 
mankind in the Eaft, where jealoufy, 
that tyrant of the foul, has excluded 
all the joys and comforts of mixed 
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fociety—there, we thall not only find 
the men gloomy, fufpicious, coward- 
ly, and cruel, but divefted of almoft 
all the finer fentiments that arife 
from friendfhip and from love. 
There, rough s and barbarity have 
fettled their empite, and tnumph 
over the human mind: and there 
fhall we hardly be able to difcover 
the tender parent, or the indulgent 
hufband ; there fhall we with difficul- 
ty find the focial virtues, ‘or the fen- 
timental feelings: all thefe are com- 
monly the offspring of mixed focie- 
ty; and though men may improve 
themfelves in the company of their 
own fex, the company and converfa- 
tion of women are alone the fchool 
for the heart. 

When from thefe unfocial regions, 
where, by being deprived of the com- 
pany of,the fair, life is deprived of 
more than half its joys, we turn our- 
felves to Europe, we eafily difcover, 
that in proportion to the time fpent in 
the converfation of their women, the 

ple are polifhed and refined ; and 

lets fo, as they negleét and defpife 
them. The Ruffians, Poles, and even 
the Dutch, pay lefs attention to their 
females than any of theirneighbours : 
and are, of confequence, lefs diftin- 
—_ for the of their per- 
ons, and the feelings of their hearts. 
The Spaniards, when they formerly 
had not the benefits of female focie- 
ty, were remarkable for their cruel- 
ties: at this period, when locks, 
bars, and duennas are becoming un- 
fathionable, and women mrxi 
among them, they are rapidly affum- 
ing the culture and humanity of the 
neighbouring natiens. So powerful, 
in fhort, is the company and conver- 
fation of the fair, in diffufing happi- 
nefs and hilarity, that even he 
cloud, which hangs on the thoughte 
ful brow of an Englifhman, bee 
in the prefent age to brighten, i 
devoting to the ladies a mood fhare 
of time than was formerly done by 
his anceftors, 
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@ The advantages refulting from an 
intercourfe with the female fex, ex- 
tend their influence likewife over 
every cuftom and every action of fo- 
cial life—It is to the focial inter- 
courfe with women, that men are in- 
debted for every effort they make to 
pleafe and be agreeable ; and it is to 
the ambition of pleafing, they owe 
all their elegance of manners, as well 
the neatnefs and ornaments of drefs. 
Fond of the fofter fcenes of peace, 
women have often had the addrefs to 
prevent, by their arguments and in- 
terceffion, the direful effets of war ; 
and, afraid of lofing their hufbands 
and relations, have fometimes rufhed 
between two hoftile armies ready to 
engage, and turned the horrid fcenes 
‘of dettruction into thofe of friendfhip 
and feftivity. 

In our fex, there is a kind of con- 
flitutional or mafculine pride, which 
hinders us from yielding, in points of 
knowledge or of honour, to each 
other ; but we lay it entirely afide in 
our conneétions with women ; a fub- 
miffion, which gives a new turn to 
our ideas, teaches us to obey, where 
we ufed to command—and to rea- 
fon where we ufed to be ungovern- 
able. ‘The tendernefs we have for 
them, foftens the ruggednefs of our 
nature ; and the virtues we aflume, in 
order to make a better figure in their 
eyes, become at length habitual tO US. 

There is nothing by which the 
happinefs of individeals and of foci- 
ety is fo much promoted, as by con- 
ftant efforts to pleafe: and thefe ef- 
forts are in a great meafure only pro- 
duced by the company of women; 
for men, by themfelves, relax in al- 
moft every particular of good-breed- 
ing and complaifance, and appear the 
creatures of mere nature : but no 
fooner does a woman appear, than 
the fcene is changed, and they be- 
come emulous to a all their good 
qualifications. It is by the arts of 
pleafing only, that women can attain 
to any degree of confequence or of 
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power ; and it is by pleafing, alone, 
that they can hope.to become objects 
of love and affection ; attainments, 
which, as they are of all others the 
moft dear to them, prompt them to 
cultivate moft afliduoufly the arts of 

leafing—arts, for which they are 
well qualified by nature. In their 
forms lovely, in their manners foft 
and engaging, fuch are they by na- 
ture and by art, that they can infufe 
by their fmiles, by their air and ad- 
drefs, a thoufand namelefs fweets in- 
to fociety, which, without them, 
would be infipid, and barren of fen- 
timent and of feeling. But to enjoy 
any pleafure in perfection, we muit 
never be fatiated with‘it ; and there- 
fore it requires more than common 


‘ prudence in a woman to be much in 


company, and ftill retain that defe- 
rence and refpect which we would 
voluntarily pay her, were we lefs of- 
ten bsdaieed with her prefence. 

When we view the countries where 
women are confined, we find the in- 
habitants of them diftinguifhed for 
barbarity of manners. When we 
view the fame countries in the peri- 
ods when the women begin to have 
their liberty, we Sadentianaly per- 
ceive the manners begin to foften 
and to improve. In no country can 
this be more ftrongly exemplified than 
in Spain. They had formerly lefs 
communication with the fair fex 
than any other people of Europe, 
and were confequently greatly behind 
all of them uf litenefe and elegance 
of manners ; ta fince their women 
have been under lefs reftraint, the 
progrefs of manners has been fo ra- 
pid, that they are fcarcely inferior to 
any of their neighbours. To the fo- 
ciety of women, we are indebted for 
the emulation of pleafing and confer- 
ring happinefs on others ; and to this 
emulation, we certainly owe the 
greater part, if not the whole, of the 
fine arts. 

When we confider the two fexes 
into which the human fpecies is di- 


vided, 
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vided, it appears, in the moft con- 
fpicuous manner, that the author of 
nature has placed the balance of pow- 
er on the fide of the male, by giving 
him not only a body more large 
and robuft,. but alfo a mind en- 
dowed with greater refolution, and 
amore extenfive reach. But are thefe 
qualities altogether without their 
counterpoife ? Are women left with- 
out any .thing on their fide to ba- 
Jance this fuperiority of our nature ? 
Have they no powers to exert, 


whereby they can reduce this feem-. 


ing fuperiority to a more equal foot- 
ing ? If they have not, they may 


even with the lofs of thefe it is not al? 
ways extinguifhed; of which thislaft 
circumftance is an indubitable proof. 

A noble initance of the exertion 
of female influence, occurs in the 
queen of Pythius, a prince of Lydia ; 
who, cruel and avaricious beyond 
meafure, kept the greater part of his 
fubjects fo conftantly employed dig- 
ging in the gold mines, that they had 
no time for agriculture,and were con- 
fequently in danger of perifhing by 
famine. Opprefied by this tyranny, 
they took an opportunity of his be- 
ing abroad, and aflembled in great 
numbers, with tears in their eyes, to 


juitly complain of the partiality of *lay their complaints before the 


nature, and the feverity of their lot. 
But let us attentively confider this 
matter, and we fhall find the author 
of our being is no fuch partial pa- 
rent ; we hall difcover, that toeach 
fex he has given its different qualifi- 
cations; and that thefe, upon the 
whole, when properly cultivated and 
exerted, put mien and women nearly 
on an equal footing with each other, 
and fhare the advantages and difad- 
vantages of life impartially between 
them. To bend the haughty ftub- 
bornnefs of man, he has given to wo- 
man beauty, and to that beauty has 
added an inexpreffible foftnefs and 
perfuafive force both of words and 
actions, which but few of the fex 
themfelves know the extent of, and 
which ftill fewer of ours have the 
power of refifting. Thus, an infi- 
nuating word, a kind look, or even 
a {mile, often conquered Alexander, 
fubdued Cafar, and decided the fate 
of empires and of kingdoms; thus 
the interceflion of the mother of 
Coriolanus faved the city of Rome 
from impending deftruction,and in one 
hour brought about a happy event, 
which the fenate and people had de- 
fpaired of ever feeing accomplifhed. 
This power of women to bend the 
ftronger fex to their will, is no doubt 
greatly augmented when they have 
youth and beauty on their fide : but 


queen, who commiferating their con- 
dition, after revolving in her mind 
how to relieve them, etrosshe her- 
felf of the following method. On 
the return of her hufhand, the order- 
ed a magnificent entertainment to be 
ferved up tohim.; but, to his great 
furprife when he uncovered the 
difhes, none of them contained any 
thing but gold. Senfible of his mif- 
conduct—tiruck with the implied 
and delicate reproof—and fully con- 
vinced that gold could not fatisfy his 
own hunger, nor fave his fubje¢ts 
from famine, he decreed, that, in fu- 
ture, no more than one fifth part of 
them fhould be employed in the 
mines, and that the refidue fhould at- 
tend to agriculture and the ufefyl 
arts. 
~ It would be eafy to multiply in- 
ftances, both ancient and modern, of 
the afcendency which women of 
fenfe have gained over men of feel- 
ing. The emprefs Livia may juftly 
claim the firft notice—having at- 
tained fuch influence over her huf- 
band Auguftus, that there was hard- 
ly any Sine he could refufe her. 
Many of the married ladies of Rome 
being anxious to know the means 
that fhe had ufed to attain this end ; 
one of them at laft venturing to afk 
her, fhe replied, ‘* by being obedi- 
ent to all his commands—by not en- 
deavouring 
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64 
deavouring to difcover his fecrets— 
and by concealing my knowledge of 
his amours.” Henry the IVth of 
France, one of the greateft and moft 
amiable of princes, affords a moft re- 
markable inftance of the power wo- 
ten may, by — methods, acquire 
over men. ‘Tender and compaffion- 
ate in his nature, he could hardly re- 
fufe any thing to foftnefs, intreaties, 
and tears : fenfible at the fame time, 
and jealous of his honour and power, 
there was hardly any thing he would 
ant, when attempted to be forced 
rom him by different methods. 
Henee he was conftantly governed by 
his miftrefles, and at variance with 
his wives. ‘The Salic law ordains, 
¢hat the crown of France fhall not 
fall to the diftaf : but the French 
women have amply revenged them- 
felves for this affront, for by gain- 
ing an afcendency over almoft every 
tonarch, they have conftantly go- 
verned that great kingdom, which 
the law fo pabtively forbids them. 
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Family difagreements the frequent can/e 
of immoral condu@. . 


A all our complaints of 
the uncertainty of human 
affairs, it is undoubtedly true, that 
more mifery is produced among us 
by the irregularities of our tempers, 
then by real misfortunes. 

And it is acircumftance particular- 
ly unhappy, that thefe irregularities 
of the temper are moft apt to difplay 
_. at our fite-te x mw 
every thing ought to be ‘tranquil 
and ean.” Bar the truth is, we 
are awed by the prefence of ftrangers, 
and are afraid of appearing weak or 
ii-natured when we aé in fight of the 
world ; and fo, very heroically, referve 
all our ill-homour for our wives, 
children, and fervants. We are meek 
where we might meet with oppofiti- 
Ob: but feel ourfelves undauntedly 
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bold where we are fure of no effeftu- 
al refiftence. 

The perverfion of the beft things 
converts them to the worft. Home 
is certainly well adapted to repofe 
and folid enjoyment. Among p2- 
rents and brothers, and all the tender 
charities of private life, the gentler 
affections, which are always attended 
with feelings purely and permanently 
pleafurable, findan ample feope for 
se ad exertion. ‘The experienced 

ave often declared, after wearying 
themfelves in purfuing phantoms, 
that they have found a fubftantial 
happinefs in the domeftic circle. 
Hither they have returned from their 
wild excurfions in the regions of dif- 
fipation, as the bird, after flutcering 
in the air, defcends into her neft, to 
partake and increafe its genial 
warmth with her young ones. 

Such and fo fweet are the comforts 
of home, when not perverted by the 
folly and weaknels of man. Indif- 
ference, and a carcleffnefs on the fub- 
jet Of pleafing thofe whom it is our 
‘beft intereft to pleafe, often render it 
a fcene of dulnefs and infipidity. 
Happy if the evil extended no far- 
ther. But the tranfition from the 
negative ftate of not being pleafed, 
to pofitive ill-humour, is but too 
eafy. Fretfulnefs and peevithnefs 
arife, as nettles vegetate, fpontane- 
oufly, where no falutary plants are 
cultivated. One unkind expreffion 
infallibly generates many others.— 
Trifles light as air are able to kindle 
the blaze of contention. By fre- 
quent conflicts and unreferved fami- 
liarity, all that mutual refpe€t which 
ts neceflary to preferve love, even 
in the moft intimate connections, is 
entirely loft : and the faint affection 
which remains, is too feeble, to be 
felt amid the furious operation of 
the hateful paffions. Farewell peace 
and tranquility, and chearful con- 
verfe, and all the boafted comforts 
of the family circle. ‘The nett 
which fhould preferve a perpetual 


warmth 
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warmth by the conftancy of paternal 
and yr afieftion. is rendered 
cold and joylefs. In the place of 
the foft down which fhould cover it, 
are fubftituted thorns and briars. 
The waters of ftrife, to make ufe of 
the beautiful allufion of fcripture, 
rath in with impetuous violence, and 
rufle and difcolour that ftream, 
which, in its natural and undifturbed 
current, devolves its waters all {mooth 
and limpid. : 

But it is not neceflary to expatiate 
on-the mifery of family diflention. 
I mean more particularly to fuggeft, 
that family difleotion, befides all its 
own immediate evils, is the fruitful 
parent of moral mifcondu@. - 

When the feveral which com- 

fe a family, find themfelves uneafy 
in that home which is naturally the 
feat of mutual enjoyment, they are 
tempted from the ftraight road of 
common prudence, to purfue their 
happinefs through a devious wild of 
paflion and imagination. ‘The fon, 
arrived at years of maturity, who is 
treated harfhly at home, will feldom 
fpend his evenings at the domeftic 
— If > ives in the city, he 
will fly for refuge to com » and 
in the end it is at peabalile bes will 
form fome unhappy conne¢tion which 
cannot be continued without a plen- 
tiful fupply of money. Money, it 
is probable, cannot be procured ho- 
neitly but from the parent ; but mo- 
ney mutt at all events be procured. 
What then remains but to purfue 
thofe methods which unprinci 
ingenuity has invented, and which, 
fooner or later, lead to their proper 
punifhments, pain, fhame, and death ! 

But though the confequences are 
not always fuch as the operation of 
human laws produces, yet they are 
always terrible, and deftructive of 
happinefs and virtue. Mifery is in- 

the neceflary refult of all devia- 
tion from reétitude ; but early de- 
bauchery, early difeafe, early profli- 
gacy of all Kinds, ase peculiarly 


fruitful of wretchednefs, as they fow 
the feeds of. mifery in the {pring of 
life, when all that is fown {trikes 
deep root, and buds and bloffoms, 
me i brings forth fruit in profufe 
abundance. 

In the difagreenients between chil- 
dren and pareats, it is certain that the 
children are ufually moft culpable. 
Their violent paffions and defective 
experience render them difobedient 
and undutiful. Their love of plea- 
fure operates fo violently, as often to 
deftroy the force of filial affection. 
A parent is ftung to the heart by the 
ingratitude of a child. He checks 
his precipitancy, and perhaps with 
too little command of temper ; for 
who canalways bold the reins ? Afpe- 
rity produces afperity. But the 
child was the aggreffor, and therefore 
deferves a great part. of the mifery 
which enfues. It is, however, cer- 
tain, that the parent is often impru- 
dent, as well as the child undutiful. 
He fhould endeavour to render home 
agreeable by gentlenefs and _reafon- 
able indulgence : for man at every 
age feeks to be pleafed, but more 

rticularly at the juvenile age. He 

ould indeed maintain his authori- 
ty ; but it fhould be like the mild 

ominion of a limited monarch, and 
not the iron rule of an auttere tyrant. 
If home is rendered pleafing, it will 
not be long deferted. The prodigal 
will foon return when his father’s 
houfe is always ready to receive him 
with joy. 

What is faid of the confequences 
of domeit# difunion to fons, is 
equally to be applied to daughters. 
Indeed, as the mifconduét of daugh- 
ters is more fatal to family peace, 
though perhaps not more heinous in 
a moral view, particular care fhould 
be taken to render them attached to 
the comforts of the family circle. 
When their home is difagreeable, 
they will be ready to make any ex- 
change ; and will often lofe their 
chara¢ters, virtue, and happinefs, in 

the 
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the purfuit of it. Indeed the fe- 


male charafer and happinefs are 
fo eafily injured, that no folicitude 
can be too great in their preferva- 
tion. But prudence is neceffary in 
every good caufe as well as zeal ; 
and it is found by experience,. that 
the gentle method of government, 
if it is limited and diretted by good 
fenfe, isthe bet. It ought, indeed, 
to be fteady, but not rigid: and 
every pleafure which is innocent ia 
itfzlr, and in its confequences, ought 
to be admitted with a view to ren- 
der lefs difagreeable that unwinking 
vigilance, which a delicate and fen- 
fible parent will judge neceflary to 
be ufed in the care of a daughter. 
To what wickednefs, as well as 
wretchednefs, matrimonial difagree- 
ments lead, every day’s hiitory will 
clearly inform us. When the huf- 
band is driven from his home, by a 
termagent, he will feek that enjoy- 


ment, which is denied him at home,. 


in the haunts of vice, and in the 
riots ofintemperance : nor can female 
corruption be wondered at, though it 
muft be greatly pitied and regretted, 
when in the heart of a hutband, 
which love and friendfhip fhould 
warm, hatred is found to rankle. 
Conjugal infelicity not only renders 
life mot uncomfortable, but leads to 
that defperate diffolutenels and care- 
lefinefs in manners, which terminate 
in the ruin of health, peace, and 
fortune. 

But it avails little, to point out 
evils, without recommending a re- 
medy. One of the firit®rules which 
fuggetts itfelf, is, that families 
fhould endeavour, by often and 
ferioufly reflecting on the fubjeét, 
to convince themfelves, that not 
only the enjoyment, but the virtue 
of every individual, greatly depends 
on a cordial union. When they are 
convinced of this, they will endea- 
vour to promote it: and it fortu- 
nately happens, that the very with 
and attempt of every individual muft 


On the fatal conf-quences of luxury, 


infallibly fecure fuccefs. It may, in- 
deed, be difficult to re{train the oc- 
cafional fallies of temper: but where 
there is, in the more difpaffionate 
moments, a fettled defire to preferve 
domettic union, the tranfient violence 
of pailion will not often produce a 
permanent rupture. 

it is another molt excellent rule, 
to avoid a grofs familiarity, even 
where the connection is mott inti- 
mate. The human heart is fo contti- 
tuted as to love refpeét. It would, 
indeed, be unnatural in very intimate 
friends, to behave to each other 
with ttittnefs : but there is a delicacy 
of manner, and a flattering defe- 
rence, that tend to prefervg that de- 
gree of etteem, which is neceflary to 
{upport affe&tion, and which is lott 
in contempt, when it deviates into 
exceflive familiarity. An habitual 
politenefs of. ‘manners will prevent 
even indifference fri om degenerating 
to hatred. It will refine, exalt, and 
perpetuate affection. 

But the beft and mot cfEcacious 
rule is, that we fhould not chink our 
moral and religious duties are only 
to be prattifed in public, and in the 
fight of thofe from whofe applaufe 
we expect the gratification of our 
vanity, ambition, or avarice: but 
that we thould be equally attentive 
to our behaviour among thofe who 
can only pay us by reciprocal love. 
We mutt fhew the fincerity of our 
principles and profeffions, by acting 
confiftently with them, not only in 
the legiflature, in the field, in the 
pulpit, at the bar, or in any public 
aflembly, but at the fire-fide. 


8 DESL" 


On the fatal confequences of luxury. 


Bi heyages is no greater calamity 
can betal any people, than 
when luxury is introduced among 
them, efpecially where it becomes 
general, and is carried to fo great a 
height 
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height, that evety individual is under 
fome neceflity of living beyond his 
fortune, of incurting the cenfure of 
being avaricious. A man once en- 
gaged in this extravagaat courfe of 
iving, is feldom able to-extricate 
himfelf in time, but is harried on to 
the brink of ruin, reduce’ a helplefs 
family to want and mifery, and mutt 
at length fink under a weight of 
misfortunes ; or, through neceflity, 
be driven to what.may facrifice his 
honour, country, confcience, and 
every other contideratioa, to a pre- 
fent relief, which may—which mui 
—at lat end in his deitruction. 
However amiable virtue and integri- 
ty may appear in our eyes, humana 
nature pill find it difficult to with- 
fiand the threatening mifery of im- 
mediat: want. A prifon ftaring a 
man in the face, continual duns at 
his door, or a want of his accuf- 
tomed pleatures, will drive him to 
extremities, which nothing but ne- 
cefity could occafion. He is no 
longer matter of himfelf ; but, like 
a drowning man, catches at every 
thing, even his deareft friend, though 
he fhould perifh with him. To what 
melancholy extremities will not this 
unhappy fituation lead a man! to 
poverty, fhame, villainy, depen- 
dency, and difgrace ; and, at length, 
to fell one’s country, to fupport an 
idle extravagance. Let a man’s in- 
come be what it may, if he fives be- 
yond it, this will be the cafe fooner 
or later: and if ever a fuperior 
power fhould fall into fuch neceffi- 
tous hands, the very thing which 
fhould make the people happy, the 
abundance of the public treafure, 
may, if artfully managed, prove the 
means of their deftruction. 


= &o-e- 
Ox frugality. 


RUGALITY is fo neceffary to 
the happinefs of the world—fo 
beneiicjal, in its various forms, to 


every rank of men, from the highett 
of human potentates, to the lowett 
labourer or artificer—and the mife- 
ries which the neglect of it produces, 
are fo numerous and fo grievous— 
that it cannot be too often or too 
forcibly recommended. 

Frugality may be termed the 
daughter of prudence, the fitter of 
temperance, and the parent of liber- 
sy. He that is extravagant, will 
quickly become poor: and poverty 
will enforce dependance, and invite 
corruption: and it will almott al- 
ways produce a paflive compliance 
with the wickedaels of others. 

If there be any who do not dread 
poverty as dangerous to virtue, yet 
mankind feem unanimous enough in 
abhorring it, as deitructive to happi- 
nefs: aad all, to whom poverty is 
terrible, ought to think themfelves 
obliged to learn the fage maxims ot 
our anceftors, and dttain the falutary 
art of abridging their expences: for, 
without frugality, none can be 
rich : and, with it, very fev would 
be poor. 

Cafual calamities excepted, there 
might, by univerfal prudence, be 
procured an univerfal exemption 
from want, and that he, who thould 
happen to have leait, might, noi- 
withftanding, have enough. 

Thofe, to whom providence has 
allotted no other care, than that of 
their own fortune, and their own 
virtue, who make far the greater 
part of mankind, have fufficient in- 
citements to perfonal frugality : for 
there is fearcely any individual en- 
tering the world, who, by prudent 
parfimony, may not reafonably pro- 
mife to himfelf a chearful competence 
in the decline of life. 

The profpect of penury in age 
is fo gloonyy and terrifying, that 
every man, who looks before him, 
mutt refolve to avoid it : and it may 
be avoided, generally, by the fcience 
of {paring: and the bulk of man- 
kind muft owe their affluence to 

{mall 
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fmall and gradual profits, below 
which their expences muft be refo- 
lutely reduced. . 

The pofition of * a penny faved, 
** is two pence got,” is replete with 
mercantile wifdom, and deferving 
the ferious confideration of man- 
kind, from the ftatefman to the ap- 
prentice. It may be accommodated 
to all conditions, by obferving that 
not only thofe who purfue any lucra- 
tive employment, will fave time, 
when they forbear expence, and that 
the time may be employed to the 
increafe of profit; but that thofe, 
who are above fuch minute confide- 
rations,ewill find, by every victory 
over appetite or paflion, new ftrength 
added to the mind, fo that they will 

in the power of refufing thofe fo- 
aedenn by which the young and 
vivacious are hourly affailed, and in 
time fet themfelves above the reach 
of extravagance and folly. 

It may, perhaps, be enquired by 
thofe who are willing to cavil rather 
than to learn, what is the juft mea- 
fure of frugality—and when ex- 
pence, not abfolutely neceflary, de- 
generates into profufion ? To thefe 
queftions no general anfwer can be 
returned ; fince the liberty of fpend- 
ing, or neceflity of parfimony may 
be varied without end, by different 
circumftances. It may, however, be 
laid down as a rule never to be bro- 
ken, that a man’s voluntary expences 
fhould not exceed his revenue. ‘This 
is a maxim fo obvious and incontro- 
vertible, that the civil law ranks the 
prodigal with the madman, and de- 

ars them equally from the conduét 
of their own affairs. Another pre- 
cept arifing from the former, and 
indeed included in it, is yet neceflary 
to be diftinétly impreffled upon the 
warm, the fanciful, and the soho 
let no man anticipate uncertain pro- 
fits. Let no man prefume to fpend 
upon hopes, or truft his own abilities 
for means of deliverance from pe- 
nury, to give loofe to his prelent 


Wholefome feraps. 


defires, and leave the reckoning to 
fortune or to virtue. 

To.thefe cautions, which, at leat 
among the graver part c’ mankind, 
are undifputed, another may be ad- 
ded—Let no man fquander againtt 
his inclination, With this precept it 
may, perhaps, be imagined pe to 
comply. Yet, if thofe, whom profu- 
fion has buried in prifons, or driven 
into banifhment, were examined, it 
would be found, that very few were 
ruined by their own choice, or pur- 
chafed pleafure with the lofs of their 
eftates : on the contrary, it would 
appear, that they had fuffered them- 
felves to be borne away by the vio- 
lence of thofe with whom they con- 
verfed, and had yielded reluctantly 
to a thoufand prodigalities, either 
from a trivial emulation of wealth 
and fpirit, or a mean fear of con- 
tempt and ridicule---an emulation for 
the prize of folly, or dread of the 
lengh of fools. 


2 DS S]0- 
W hal. ame {craps. 


HOSE who know moft, are 
moft defirous of knowledge. 
The moft virtuous are the moft defi- 
rous of improvement in virtue. On 
the contrary, the ignorant think 
themfelves wife enough : the vicious 
are, in their own opinion, good 
enough. 

In our endeavours to promote the 
public good, we fhould remember, 
that though we may not accomplifh 
all that we propofe, ftill we have em- 
ployed ourfelves to ig purpofe, 
and will not fail of our reward, 
even if we fhould of fuccefs. 

Let no man complain of the fhort- 
nefs of life, but he who can fay, he 
has never mifpent one hour. 

Hear the accufed, before you con- 
demn. 

He who knows the world, will 
not be too bafhful. He who knows 
himfelf, will not be impudent. in 
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The battle of the kegs* :—a fing. —Tune Moggy Lawder.—By the hon. Francis 
Hapkinfon, of4s . 


ALLANTS, attend, and hear a friend 
Trill forth harmonious ditty : 
Strange things I'l tell, which late befel 
In Philadelphia city. 


*Twas early day, as poets fay, 
Juft ‘when the fun was rifing, 

A foldier ftood on log of wood, 
And faw a fight furprifing. 


As in a maze, he ftoed to gaze. 
The truth can’t be denied, fir, 
He fpied a {core of KEGS or more, 
Come floating down the tide, firs 


A failor, too, in jerkin blue, 
The ftrange appearance viewing, 

Firft damn’d his eyes, in great furprife, 
Then faid—** Some mifchief’s brewing.” 


** Thefe KEGS now hold the rebels bold, 
** Pack’d up like pickl’d herrin 

** And they’re come down, t’ pa. | 
** In this new way of ferry’ng.” 


The foldier flew ; the faifor too : 
And, fcar’d almoft to death, fir, 

Wore out their thoes, to fpread the news ; 
And ran till out of breath, fir. 





the town, 


Now up and down, throughout the town, 
Mott frantic fcenes were aéted : 

And fome ran here, and fome ran there, 
Like men almoft diftraéted. 


Some fire cry’d, which fome deny’d, 
But faid the earth had quaked : 

And girls and boys, with hideous noife, 
Ran through the-town half naked. 


NOTE. 


* For an account of the circumftances, which gave rift to this jeu d’efprit. 
fee page 55 





The battle of the hegre 


Sir William || he, fnug as a flea, 
ali this time a fnoring ; 
Nor of harm; as he lay warm 
In bed with mrs. L*r*ng. 


Now in a fright, he ftarts upright, 
Awak’d by fuch a clatter : 

He rubs both eyes ; and boldlv cries, 
** For God’s fake, what’s the matter 2” 


At his bed-fide, he then efpy’d 
Sir Erfkiné+ at éommand, fir ; 

Upon one foot, he had one boot, 
And t’ other in his hand, fir. 


** Arife! arife!” fir Erfkine cries : 
“* The rebels—more’s the pity— 

** Without a boat, are all on float, 
** And rang’d before the city. 


“* The motly crew; in veffels new, 
** With Satan for their guide, fir, 

** Pack’d up in bags, or wooden KEGS, 
“« Come driving down the tide, fir. 


“ Therefore, prepare for bloody war : 
** Thefe KEGS mutt all be routed : 
“* Or furely we defpis’d thall be, 
** And Britifh courage doubted.” 


The royal band now ready ftand, 
All rang’d in dread array, fir ; 

With ftomachs ftout, to fee it out, 
And make a bloody day, fir. 


The cannons foar, from fhore to fhore : 
The fmall arms make a rattle. 

Since wars began, I’m fure no man 
E’er faw fo ftrange a battle. 


The rebel ¢ vales, the rebel dales, 
With rebel trees furrounded, 

The diftant woods, the hills and floods, 
With rebel echoes founded. 


The fith below fwam to and fro, 
Attack’d from ev’ry quarter : 

“* Why fure,” thought they, * the dev'l’s to pay 
** *Mongft folks above the water.” 


NOTES. 
! Sir William Howe. + Sir William Erfkine. 
t The Britith officers were fo fond of the word, rebe/, that they often ap- 
plied it moft abfurdly, 
‘The 





The Prifiner. 


The KEGS, “tis faid, though ftrongly made 
Of rebel ftaves and hoops, fir, 
Could not oppofe their pow’rful foes, 
The conqu’ring Britifh troops, fir. 


From morn to night, thofe men of mighs 
Difplay’d amazing courage ; 

And when the fun was fairly downy 
Retir’d to fup their porridge. 


An hundred men, with each a pen, 
Or more, upon my word, fir, 

It is moft true, would be too few, 
‘Their valour to record, fir. 


Such feats did they perform that day, 
Upon thofe wicked KEGS, fir, 

That years to come, if they get home, 
‘They'll make their boafts and! brags, fir, 


0 SSS]-0- 


The prifmer—By Philip Freneau, 


gt. fields of green, and tufted pines, 
Where nature forms her bold defigns, 
While little fouls for pleafure flray, 

I find content an eafier way. 


Ince, like the reft, in folly’s train, 
A jail | deein’d the greateit pain : 
But reafon fays, ana fay we can, 
*Tis wifdom’s walk, the {chool for man. 


Your men of fenfe take half an age 
‘To moralize from: Plato’s page : 
Bat truth, that guides my pen, can tell, 
A fheriff’s writ will do as well. 


Of debts and duns no more afraid, 
{ now enjoy a happier fhade, 
And more fecure retreats from pain, 


‘Than fancy paints, or poets feign. 


When friends forfake, and riches fail, 
The lait refource is ftill a jail: 
Here bufy fools from toil repair, 
And find an end of all their care. 


While others pay for learning fenfe, 
We here are taught at no expence. 
With doubts and fears the world is curft : 
But we are ble who know the wort. 
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On a lady's birth-day——Reeceipt to cure loves 


Wher at my window, dark and high, 
I ftand to fee the crowd go by, - 
My fate with theirs I fern to fhare: 
For all betray the marks of care. 


Of all the woes they feel or hear, 
How few can find admittance here! 
No {colding wives difturs our reit 
No ftorms at fea our peace molett. 


If ficknefs comes, fo bleft are we, 
That doors fearce expeét a fee. 
What ftation can with ours compare, 
Who, with our keys, thus lock out care? 


>: DSS & --0-- 
On @ lady's bir:h-day—By William Smith, efj. 
Soa ore fhepherds, hither come ! 


What, tho’ lof the vernal bloom, 
What, tho’ winter rules the year, 
Yet the joys of {pring are here: 
Here we taite the fweets of May, 
On Eliza’s natal day, 

Do we want the bluthing rofe? 
In Eliza's cheek it grows : 

See the cherry’s tempting red 
O’er her dewy lips is fpread ; 
And the lilly’s ev’ry grace 

Is exceeded in her face. 


Where’s the fragrance of the vale? 
Where the mufic of the dale? 
Balmy is her breath as fpring, 
Or the odour zephyrs bring : 
Soft as is a feraph’s fong, 
Is the mufic of her tongue. 


Shepherds, then, the chorus join : 
Hafte the feftive wreath to twine: 
Come with bofoms all fincere, 
Come with breafts devoid of care 3 
Bring the pipe, and merry lay, 
"Tis Eliza’s natal day, 


1 DPSD-0- 
Receipt to cyre a love fit, 


IE one end of a rope faft over a beam, 
And make a flip noofe at the other extreme ; 
Then juft underneath let the cricket be fet, 
On which let the lover moft manfully get ; 








“hen 


Towa blanks toa prize. —Receipt to make love.—Female courtfpip. 


Then over his head let the {necket be got, 

And under one ear be well fettl’d the knot ; 

The cricket kick’d down, let him take a fair fwing, 
And leave all the reft to the work of the ftring. 


CPS) 
Two blauks toa prize. 


1*: the lott’ry of life, left dame fortune beguile, 
This great truth we fhould ever premite, 

"That altho: the bright goddefs may fimper and {mile, 
She has always—two blanks to a prize. 


If a hufband you'd take, mifs—-or you, fir, a wife, 
From this maxim divert not your eyes ; 

For of one-and the other I'll venture my life, 
There are more than—two blanks to a prize! 


If in law you’re entangl’d, why then, filly man, 
As a friend, give me leave to advife ; 

Slip your neck trom the col'ar, as-faft as you can, 
‘There are fifty—two blanks to a prize! 


And if for preferment, you're ftriving at court, 
Or by merit expect} you fhall rife; 

Then your chance is not worth, fir, three fourths of a groat ; 
There are ninety—two blanks to a prize! 


OO aD =" 


Receipt to make love, 


WO or three dears, and two or three fweets ; 
Two or three balls, and two or three treats ; 

‘Two or three ferenades, giv’n at the door ; 
"lwo or three vows, how much you adore ; 
Two or three meflages fent ina day ; | 
Two or three times leading out to the play ; 
I'wo or three foft things, faid by the way ; J 
‘Two or three tickets, fent two or three times ; 
"lwo or three billets-doux, all wrote in rhymes ; 
‘Two or three months keeping ftriét to thefe rules, 
Can never fail making two or three fools. 


oO DD =>“ 
Female courtfeip. 
WO or three looks when your fwain wants a kifs, 
‘Two or three noes when he bids you fay yess 


‘I'wo or three {miles when you uttter the no ; 
‘Two or three frowns if he offers to go : 
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The happy fire-fide. 


Two or three fpeeches, like ** ah! go away !” 
‘Two or three times you muft hold him to ftay : 
"Two or three laughs when aftray for {mall dake 
"Two or three tears tho’ you can’t tell for what: 
"Two or three letters, when vows are begun ; 

’{'wo or three quarrels before you are done : 

"Two or three meetings to walk here and there : 
‘Two or three nights to the play houfe repair : 
‘Two or three dances to make you jocofe ; 

‘Two or three hours in a corner fet clofe ; 

‘f'wo or three ftarts when he bids you elope, 

‘Two or three glances to intimate hope ; 

‘Two or three paufes before you are won ; 

"lwo or three {woonings to let him prefs on ; 

Two or three fighs when you’ve waited your tears ; 
‘Two or three hems when the chaplain appears ; 
‘Two or three fqueezes when the band’s giv’n away ; ) 
‘Two or three coughs when you come to obey : 
‘lwo or three curt'feys when marriage is over ; 
‘i'wo or three honeys—difcourfing your lover : 
"Iwo or tree fteps tow’rds the bedchamber rua ; 
‘Two or three kifles when afk’d but for one. 
‘Two or three laifes may have by thefe rhyuies 
‘Two or three little ones two or three times. 



























POS -o- 


The happy fire-fide. 


HE hearth was clean, the fire was clear, 
The kettle on for tea: 
Colin was in his elbow chair, 
As bleft as man could be. 

















Clarinda, who his heart poffefs’d, 
His lov’d—his new-made bride, 
With head reclin’d upon his breatt, 
Sat toying by his fide. 


Streteh’d at his feet, in happy flate, 
A fav’rite dog was laid 5 

By whom a little fportive cat 
in wanton humour play’d, 


Clarinda’s hand he gently prefs’d, 
And ftole a pleafing kifs : 

She blufh’d ; and modeftly confefs'd 

The fulnefs of her blifs, 


Colin, with honeft heart elate, 

Pray’d to benignant Jove, 
That it might be allow’d his fate, 
Ju fo to live and love. 


The happy pair.—Advice to the married. 


** Be this my fum of joys,” he cry’d, 
** And it no more be giv’n, 

** Continue this my fire-fide, 
** I'll praife indulgent heav’n.” 


0 QOS 0: 


The happy pair. 
W HEN married, they fay, that our love’s at an end, 


Ina wife wecan neither find miftrefs nor friend : 
But J, who have tried it, with reafon can fay, 
I never was happy, till that happy day. 


Since the day on which Hymen ret he to my arms, 
My Celia, poffefs’d of a thoufand foft charms, 
So fmooth and fo happy the hours have run on, 
Five years have elaps’d, and we thought them but one. 


Our care, and our pleafures have ftill been the fame ; 
And of forrow, we’re thankful, we know but the name: 
We're mutually pleas’d in endeav’ring to pleafe ; 

And tho’ we’re not‘rich, ftill our hearts are at eafe. 


When croffes occur (who have not their croffes ?) 
As misfortune at times may fubjeét us to loffes— 
Yet while they are trivial, in each other’s arms, 
We can fleep without care, and are free from alarms. 


The cynics muft err, when they fay, in this life 
‘There’s nothing but folly, and madnefs, and ftrife ; 

1 believe no fi uch prating : their text I deny :— 

‘Take fuch wives as my Celia, and prove that they lie. 


0 QSa-o- 
Advice to the married. 


¥% wives and ye hufbands, who both with to fee, 
Your conjugal fchemes from all fkirmithes free, 
In this doth the decret of harmony lie, 


Ne’er begin a duet e’en a half a note too hi gh. 


Ye ladies, tho’ vex’d your mild fpirits may be, 
Yet kindly beware of a keen repartee ; 
For peac’s foft bofom thefe arrows mutt hit, 
Which doubly are pointed with anger and wit. 


Ye hufbands, of argument chiefly beware, 
That bane of good humour which frightens the fair : 
Where reafon’s foft tones foon in paffion are drown’d, 
While happinefs trembles, and flies from the found. 


O both havea care of all hafty replies, 
On hear? = whofe difcogd the bachelor cries, 
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Ox a fegar.—On a pipe of tobacce. 


While fnugly he fmiles on himfelf and his cat, 
‘* The tharp notes of marriage are worfe than the flat.” 


In unifon {weet let your voices agree, 
While both are maintain’d in the natural key : 
Thus love fhall beat time with a conjugal kifs, 
And your fkirmith be only the tkirmith of blifs. 


> @@]D]- + 
Ona fegar. 


A LEAF, Virginia’s growth, behold, 
Wrapt up in circumgyric fold, 
But pervious to the wind ; 
Put one end ina tube complete, 
‘Touch t’other with a flaming fheet, 
Then draw the {moke refin’d. 


I love to fit, or Jol! at eafe, 
And thus inhale the balmy breeze, 
Which thirf and tafte now prizes ; 
The pure quinteflence only feeling, 
Sending t’other to the cieling, 
Thick curling as it rifes. 


Cold water’s from my ftomach buoy’d, 


And foon I want its place fupply’d, 

And call for punch or wine : 
Thefe aid my eloquence or quill, 
And let examine it who will, 


Tobacco makes them fhine. 
1 Da] 0-~ 


On a pipe of tobacco. 
WEET charm of gloomy folitude ! 
Enliv’ning fpark! unblemith’d clay ! 
Which clears my brain from humours rude, 
And drives corroding care away. 
‘Tobacco! folace of my foul ! 
In thee life’s fleeting fcenesI view ! 
As round thy fable columns roll, 
Or, borne on air, their paths purfue : 
In thee let boafting mortal fee 
That which himfelf fhall quickly be, 
A cinder, tipp’d with vital flame, 
Like {moke his wand’ring fancies foar, 
Like thee appears—juft bears a name, 
Paffes away, and is no more. 





The 


The rofe-—The death fong of a Cherokee Indian. 


The rofe + 


HE rofe had been wath’d, lately wath’d in a fhow’r, 
That Mary to Anna convey’d ; 
The plentiful moifture encumber’d the flow’r, 
And weigh’d down its beautiful head. 


"The cup was all fill’d, and the leaves were all wet, 
And it feem’d to a fanciful view, 

To weep for the buds it had left with regret, 
On the flourifhing buth where it grew. 


I haftily feiz’d it, unfit as it was, 

Vor a nofegay, fo dripping and drown’d ; 
And fhaking it rudely, too rudely, alas! 

I fnapp’d it! it fell to the ground ! 


«© And fuch,” I exclaim’d, “ is the pitilefs part, 
‘* Some act by the delicate mind, 

—- of wringing and breaking the heart, 
** Already to forrow refign’d ! 


** This elegant rofe, had I fhaken it lefs, 
** Might have bloom’d with the owner a while: - 
** And the tear, that is wip’d with a little addrefs, 
‘* May be follow’d, nalllien: with a finile !”’ 


SOD] 0- 
The death fong of a Cherokee Indian. 


eh: fun fets in night, and the ftars fhun the day, 
But glory remains, when their lights fade away. 
Begin, ye tormenters : your threats are in-vain : 
For the fon of Alknomock can never complain. 


Remember the woods, where in ambuhh he lay, 
And the fealps which he bore from your nation away. 
Why do yedelay?..... ‘till I fhrink from my pain ? 
Know, the fon of Alknomock can never complain. 


Remember the arrows he fhot from his bow : 
Remember your chiefs by his hatchet laid low. 
The flame rifes high. You exult in my pain: 
But the fon of Alknomock will never complain. 


I go to the land, where my father is gone : 
His ghoft fhall exult in the fame of his fon. 
Death comes like a friend. He relieves me from pain + 
And thy fon, O Alknomock, has fcorn’d to complain. 
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Take of the Mahometan hog.—T he bat and the weafels, 
Tale of the Mabametan hog. 


ee S fays the prophet of the Turk, 
** Good muffulmen, beware of pork ; 
** There is a part in ev’ry fwine, 
‘* No follower or friend of mine 
* May tafte, whate’er his inclination, 
“* On pain of excommunication.” 

Such Mahomet's myfterious charge, 
And thus he left the’ point at large. 

Had he the finful part exprefs’d, 

They might with fafety eat the reft ; 
But, for one piece, they thought it hard 
From the whole hog to be debarr’d, 

So fet their wits to work to find 

What joint the prophet had in mind. 
Much controverfy therefore rofe, 
Thefe cliofe the back, the belly thofe ; 
By fome ‘tis confidently faid, 

He meant not to forbid the head ; 
Whilft others at that do¢trine rail, 

And pioufly prefer the tail : 

Thus confetence freed from ev’ry clog,’ 
Mahometaiis. eat up the hog. 

You iavgh—'tis well—the tale apply’d, 
May make you laugh on t’other fide ; 
Renounce the world, the preacher cries; 
“ We do,” a multitude replies ; 

Whilft one asinnocent regards 

A fnug and friendly game at cards ; 

And one (whatever you may fay) 

Carr fee no evil-in a‘ play ; 

Some love a concert‘or a race, 

And others fhooting or a chafe,. 

_ Revil’d and lov’d, renounc’d and follow’d, 
Thus bit by bit the world is fwallow’d ! 
Each thinks thinks his neighbour makes too free, 
Yet likes a flice as well as he ; 

With fophiftry their fauce they fweeten. 
Till quite from tail to fnout’tis eaten. 


8b ODD --4> 
The bat and the weafels.—A fable. 


F weafels fome eat birds. Again 
Others eat mice. So fays Fontaine. 
If am wrong tho’ in this fame, 
Mark me, the Frenchman is to blame. 

A {mart young bat for wenching fake, 
Was out one night upon the rake: 
(Nay—frown not : bats as well as men, 
Muft—that they mut, fin now and.then :)' 





And 


The coustry meeting. 


And whilft a weafel was at reft, 

Popt by miftake inte his neft. 

** Who’s there ?” cries fmall guts : ‘* wife! my dear! 
“* Some rogue, fome thief’s got in, I fear, 

-** Who’s there ? I fay; O, fir! is’t you? 

“« This vifit you’ll be apt to rue. 

** Ar’n’t you a-moufe? {peak : are yon not? 

os —_ firrzh, or you go to pot: 

** You know, you dog, I hate you all :— 


«I fay I hate you, great and fmall.” 


Some trife flufter’d, quoth th’ intriguer, 
** Why, my dear fir, you're vaftly eager. 
“* Sure any bird would think you mad ! 
“* A moufe,'too! very high egad ! 
“* Pray have mice wings ? look : wings like thefe, fir, 
** Anfwer me only, * pat pleafe, fir : 
** T, heav’n be thank’d! am of the feather, 
«« And glad I am, we’re here together.” 
The honeft landlord gaz’d and gaz’d : 
Never was weafel fo amaz’d. 

The matter fettled, off bat: » 
** Odzooks, quoth he, I hit it pat : 
“ Th’ efcape I had, was good enough? 
“ For once, my wit has fav’d my buff. 
** But foftly-—who lives here ? I'll call. 
«* Another weafel—faith that’s all.” 
Mine hoft, who lik’d a fowl for fupper, 

uick feiz’d our hero by the crupper. 
** $lallo! Here! Murder!” Help, cries he ; 
** What means this outrage, fir, on me? 
** D’ye take me for a bird ?—the devil !— 
«© What’s all this—Sir—lI fay be civil. 
*« Blood I’ma moufe.” The weafel faw 
The moufe’s head and little paw : 
He beg’d his pardon ; twa’nt intended 
"Gain one he’d fooner have defended : 
Hop’d he’d forgive it—a miftake— 
Which any one at night might make, 
Be fure he made not much ado ; 
Away the rogue in buckram few, 


Thus crafty folks will a@. ‘Whene’er 
‘They’ re prefs’d, they change, and think “tis fair : 
*They’re this thing here, and t’other there. 
>: SS > *°- 40 
The country meeting. —Written by Thomas C. Famese 


F war’s tremendous deeds, the din of arms, 
And atts by fame renown’d, fain would I fing, 
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The country meeting. 
But that ambition ne’er my bofom warms ; 
Nor would Calliope her fuccour bring 
‘lo bard that foars with too advent’rous wing. 
O Shenftone ! fweeteft child of fancy fair, 
Dart one fond ray, and guide the weakeft quill, 
That ever rafhly claim’d thy guardian care 
To point the high path up the flipp’ry hill, 
Where thou thy lyre dof touch with itill improving fkill, 


‘Themes * that have ne’er been polifh’d into rhyme, 
Would a faint pencil in this verfe pourtray, 

If in the tond attempt to gain on time, 

No taunting critic meet me on my way, 

And with thefe aceents rude my heart difmay : 

** Vain youth, forbear, by defp’rate folly mev’d, 

** Of poetatters the mean herd to fwell : 

#* But mark his ftrain, whom laurell’d Phoebus Jov’d, 
«* What Horace, tuneful bard, has fung fo well, 

** How Dedalus’s fon t, boid artift, headlong fell,” 


View yonder. ancient dome {, with trees befet, 

From which no lofty fpire doth proudly rife, 

Nor hence each week, when congregation's met, 

Are ftudied hymns e’er wing’d unto the tkies, 

Nor doth amen from parith cleri: arife, 

E’en mufic’s lulling charms befeemeth wrong 

"Jo thofe who did this mode‘t temple rear : 

For all, who to thefe lonely confines throng, 
Worfhip in guife of folemn, filent pray’r ; 

Nor can they think that words their finful deeds repairs, 


No pulpit here doth grace the naked wall, 

Nor doth the fculptor his gay art exprefs : 

For thus they teach: * Religion does not call 

** For the vain ornaments of fplendid drefs ; 

** Nor will meek heav’n fuperfluous grandeur blefs,”* 
And wrong they hold it, that the flock fhould pay 

For truths, which ought to flow without controul, 
Free as the filver dew, or light of day, 

To beam mild virtue on th’ expanding foul, 

And fpread celeftial {parks, free gift, from pole to pole, 


But fee, o’er vonder field, the elder train 

Of village dames their littie infants bring, 

Who elie. might loiter on the grafly plain, 

And wet their new clothes in yon bybbling fpring, 
Which wou}d their parents’ minds with forrow tling, 


NOTTS. 


* ** Things unattempted yet in profe or rhyme,” Milton. 
+ Icarus. 


} Friends’ place of worthip, 








The 


The country meeting. 


The fportive urchins oft will fkip away, 

To chafe the partridge from the neighb’ring buth, 

And oft, with balls of well-attemper’d clay, 

Will from its covert fright the trembling thruth ; 

Nor mind the careful matron’s yoice, which would them hufh. 


Down the flop’d hill the gayer tribe defcend, 

On neighing fteeds, that champ the fteeled bit : 

Strait to the fane their pompous way they tend : 

There, midft their peers in goodly order fit, 

Young fwains for {trength renown’d, and maids for wit 
Such ftrength as at the mill-door oft is feen, 

When Colin lifts the fack of mighty weight : 

Such wit.as {ports in gambols o’er the grecn, 

And would ‘the ear of nicer townfman grate : 

He’d call it fhocking ftuff, and rude ma ms prate. 


Yet Humour her abode will deign to fix 
Amidtt the lively ruftics of the piace, 

And with the village hinds will often mix, 
Giving to ev'ry feat a feftive grace, 

And {preading chearfulnefs o'er ev’ry face. 

Let the polite, the polith’d, blame their joys, 
Whom nature, unconftrain’d, can never charm : 
‘This is the life which ennui never cloys, 

Nor e’er can fell ambition work it harm, 
Blowing with hideous blaft its poifonous alarm, 


See yonder youth on prancing bay fteed ride, 

While fatisfaction on his broad front beams, 

And view his gentle charmer by his fide, 

Vor whom he wifhes, and of whom he dreams, 

Of heav’nly form and mind to him fhe feems. 

For her each evening anxioufly he culls, 

Of wild flow’rs fair, a nofegay fcented {weet : 

For her the chefnut drops its prickly hells, 

And the wood pigeon yields its fav’ry meat, 

With thoufand tempting fweets, which verfe cannot repeat, 


And now, through folding doors, full wide difplay’d, 
Th’ afflembly’s grave and pious numbers throng, 
While well dus noify, buzzing murmur’s ftay’d, 
With the loofe prattling of ok infant tongue : 

For oft confafion has from childhood {prung. 

See the wife elder’s venerable grace. 

Mark with what {low-pae’d dignity he moves ; 

See ev'ry little eye hangs on his face, 

And over all his teatures fondly roves : 

For he the junior train affectioaately loves. 


The village teacher fits with looks profound, 
And marks the ent’ring throng, with eye alkance; 
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Hoa cold ét és. 


If, as he careful views the dome around, 

He thoyld on carelefs pupil's vifage chance, 

He fends him {traight a plav-forbidding glance z 
Of looks like thefe he hath a plenteous ftore, _ 

To foght his ftudents from each frolic mood : 

And well they watch to fee his afpeét lour, 

“brying each art t’ avert the balefui wood, 

By fitting wond’rous ftill, and feeming e’en as good. 


Silence with fleep his empire now divides, 

While foine on cg and fome on shat fide nod: 

The ploughman ftill his {teers and ploughthare guides, 
And breaxs, in pieafing dreams, the fancied fod ; 
While the {chool-muttrefs wields the birchen rod. 
Others, more wakeful, plan their future deeds. 

While on increafe of wealth their withes flray : 

The farmer thus in rapture counts his tleeds, 

And deals to each his part of winter’s hay, 


"Till {pring renews the grafs, and gives returning May, 


Where will not thirft of treach’rous gold approach— 
Since here—e’en here—it holds its wide domain ? 
From the waym cit, who rolls in gilded coach, 

To the dull carter, whiftling o’er the plain, 

Does Plutus, god of fhining lucre, reign. 

Happy, thrice happy, are th’ inftructed few, 

On whom. fell want ne’er lays her harpy claws, 

But, far retir’d from ’midft the toiling crew, 

Live in obfervance of wife nature’s laws, 

And learn from her to trace the great Eternal Caufe, 


> SZ SE SS «<> 
How cold it is. 


OW the bluft’ring Boreas blows, 
See all the waters round are froze ; 

The trees that fkirt the dreary plain, . 
All day a murm’ring cry maintain, 
The trembling foreft hears their moan, 
And fadly mingles groan with groan ; 
How difmal all from eaft to weit! 
Heav’n defend the poor diftrett ! 

Such is the tale, 

On hill and vale ; 
Each trav 'Iler may behold it is ; 

While low and high, 

Are heard to cry, 
Blefs my heart, how cold it is! 


Now flumb’ring Sloth that cannot bear 
The queftion of the fearching air, 








Lifts 


How cold it is. 


Lifts up her unkempt head and triesy 
But cannot from her bondage rife, 
The whiltt the houfewife brifkly throws 
Around her wheel, and fweetly fhews 
"The healthful cheek andattry brings, 
Which is not in the gift of kings. 

To her long life, 

Devoid of itrife, 
And juftly too unfolded ts, 

The while the Sloth 

To, ftiris loth, 
And trembling cries, how cold it is ! 


Now lifps fir, Fopling, tender weed ! 
All thiv’ring like a thraken reed ! 
«© How keen the air attacks my back ! 
«« John, place fome litt upon that crack ; 
«* Go, fand-bag all the fathes round, 
* And fee there’s not an air-hole found— 
«« Ah! blefs me, now I feel a breath, 
* Good lack! ’tés like the chill of death,” 
Indulgence pale 
Tells this fad tale, 
*Till he in furs infolded is, 
Sull, fill complains, 
For all their pains, - 
Blefs my heart, how cold it is! 


Now the poor newfman from the town, 
Explores his path along the down, 
Fis trozen fingers fadly blows, 
And {till he fecks, and {till it fnows. 
“ Go, take his paper, Richardige, 
** And give a ian to make him glow :”” 
This was thy cry, 
Tumanity, 
More precious far than gold it is, 
Such gifts to deal, 
When newfmen feel, 
All clad in fnow, how cold it is. 


Humanity, delightful tale! 

While we feel the winter gale, 

May the cit in ermin’d coat, 

Incline the ear to forrow’s note ; 

And where with mis’ry’s weight opprefs'd, 

A fellow fits fhiv’ring guett, 

Full ample let his bounty flow, 

To footh the bofom chill’d by woe. 
In town or vale, 
Where’er the tale 

Of real grief unfolded is, 
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Ayder Alig 


O may he give 
The means to live, 
To thofe who how how cold it is. 


Perhaps fome warrior blind and lam’d, 

Some tar for independence maim’d— 

Confider thefe, for thee they bore 

The lofs of limb, and faffer’d more : 

O pafs them not! or if you do, 

I'll figh to think they fought for you. 

Go pity all, but "bove the reft, 

The foldier or the tar diftrefs’d : 
Thro’ winter’s reign, 
Relieve their pain, 

For what they’ve done, fure bold it is: 
‘Their wants fupply, 
Whene’er they cry, 

Blefs my heart, how cold it is! 





And now ye fluggards, floths, and beaux, 
Who dread the me that winter blows, 
Purfue the counfel of a friend, 

Who never found it yet offend : 

While Winter deals his froft around, 

Go face the air, and beat the ground ; 
With chearful fpirits exercife, 


“Tis there life’s balmy bleffing lies. 
On hill arid dale, 
Though fharp the '- 

And frozen vou wel it i 
The blood fhall glow, 
And fweetly flow, 

And you'll ne’er cry , hoveold it is! 


~-- DBaS--- 
Ayder Ali —By the late dr. Ladd. 


SE Ayder, at his army’s head, 

Bend o’er the fields where nations bled : 
The fates his bloody enfign bore : 

And rivers foam’d with human gore. 


Behold, like Death, within his hand, 
‘The fatal fword, that drench’d the land! 
*Tis thirfty ftill for warriors’ blood, 
And longs to drink the vital flood. 


All bath’d in gore, untaught to yield, 
The chieftain thunders o’er the field ; 
And fwift impels, with fatal force, 
O’er heaps of dead, his foaming horfe. 











Epitaph on an old hurfe. 


Where’er his fword the warrior wav’d, 
With carnage all the field was lav’d! 
And where his deathful armies ftood, 
‘The plains around them, fwam in blood! 


Hark ! heard you not the horrid moan, 
‘That difmal, univerfal n? 

The death of nations echo’d round, 
And dying millions grace the found. 


Yet, while thy fwift fucceffes fly, 

O Ayder! think thyfelf muft die, 

And India, welt’ring in her gore, 

Shall blefs her gods, when thou’rt no more. 


Oo  SOS-0- 
Epitaph on an old horfe.—By the fame. 


) ie no facetious mortal laugh, 

To fee a horfe’s epitaph : 

Left fome old fteed, with faucy phiz, 
Should have the fenfe to laugh at his— ° 
As well he might—for prove we can, 
The courfer equal to the man. 


This horfe was of fupreme degree, 
At leaft no common fteed was he; 
He fcorn’d the tricks of fly trepanners, 
And never horfe had better manners : 
He fcorn’d to tell a lie, or mince 
His words, by clipping half their fenfe ; 
But if he meant to thew you why, 
He’d out with’t let who would be by. 
And (how can man the blufh reftrain ?) 
Ne’er took his maker’s name in vain! 
A better fervant horfe was never, 
His mafter own’d that he was clever, 
‘Then to his equals all obliging, 
To his inferiors quite engaging ; 
A better chriftian, too, I trow, 
‘Than fome denominated fo. 
In htm we the good father find, 
‘The duteous fon, the hufband kind : 
The friend fincere—tho’ not to brag, 
The honeft and well meaning nag. 


Then, let thofe fools who vainly laugh, 
To fee a horfe’s epitaph, 
Go, grope among the human duft, 
And fod an epitaph more juft. 
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T he incuvable.—Defeription of Jehovah. 
The incurable—=B 3y the fame.—To dr. 


OCTOR, I'd have you know I’m come, 
As far as ’tis from here to home, 
To tell you my condition. 
T’ve got the itch : P’ve got the gout : 
My thins are broke : I’ve hurt my foot : 
I want a good phyfician. 


The doétors fay, my liver’s bad : 

My pulfe are quick : my heart is fad 2 
My ftomach’s out of order : 

T’ve got a hobbling in my gait : 

My words I cannot {peak them ftrait: 
O tell me my diforder. 


My hands are weak : my fight is dim: 
And now and.then my head will fwinr> 
My neighbours won’t infure me : 
But the wortt plague of all my life, 
P’ve lately catch’d a fcolding wife : 
O doctor, can you cure me ? 


> Peo 
Defcription of Fehovah—pfalm 18. By the famew 
E fpoke : and lo ! the heav’ns were bow’d, 


High on cherubic wings he rode, 
Majeftic to behold. 
Profoundett night, the black abyfs, 
And the thick gloom of all the tkies, 
Beneath his feet were roll’d. 


| oanl 


Tempeftuous winds about him paft : 
Sublime upon-each winged blaft, 

The great Jehovah came. 
He flew abroad, all cloth’d in fire, 
But bade thick clouds of fmoke afpire,, 
To wrap the awful flame. 


Enfolding fkies his brightnefs veil’d : 

And, in the depth of night,-conceal’d, 
His dread pavilion ftood. 

The blacken’d clouds around him fweep, 

And the dark waters of the deep, 
Enthrone their fov’reign God. 


*Midft pealing thunders, fire, and {moke,, 
Jehovah awful filence broke, 
And fhook the ‘pow’rs beneath. 
The rapid lightnings of the fky, 
Tn awful dread of the MOST HIGH, 
Were featter’d by his breath, 
Remon- 
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By the fame. 


M* fabjeéts flaughter’d, my wholekingdom fpoil’d, 


My treafures rifled, and my hutband {lain, 
O fay, vile monfter, art thou fatify’d ? - 
Haft thou (rapacious brute !) fufficient wealth ? 
And, cruel murderer, art thou fil’d with blood ? 
Perhaps, infatiate, thou art thirfting ftill 
kor human gore—O may’ft thou ever thirft : 
And may the righteous gods deny thee water 
‘To cool thy boiling blood. Inhuman wretch! 
Have not the braveit of my fubje¢ts bled ? 
Are they not butcher’d all—ALL maflacred ? 
And did not India foam again with gore? 
Where is the murderer who has flain his fellow ? 
Where is the robber--where the parricide ? 
Approach, for ye are innocent and clean ; 
Your fouls are whiter than the ocean foam, 
Compar’d with him; the murderer of millions! 
Yes, bloody brute, the murderer of millions ! 
Where are she fwarms that cover’d ail my land— 
‘That cultur’d land of which each foot was garden— 
Doom’d to fupport the millions of my. hoft ? 
Are they not butcher’d all ? ali maffacred ? 
And butcher’d, bloody monfter, by thy hands? 
But why ? Becaufe, vile brute, thou muft have wealth ; 
Becaufe thou muft have wealth, my people bled— 
‘The land was floated with a tide of goze! 
My fields, my towns, my cities fwam in blood! 
And thro’ all India, one horrendous groan, 
The groan of millions—echo’d to the heav’ns. 


Curft be your nation, and for ever curft 
‘The lucklefs hour when India firft beheld you ! 
We have a cuftom here as old as time, 
Of honouring juftke :—why ?—becaufe ‘tis juftice ; 
And virtue is belov’d, becaufe ‘tis virtue. 
As Indians need no bell, they know of npne :— 
You chriftians fay you’ve one; ‘tis well you have. 
Your crimes call loudly for it :—and I fwear, 
If Haftings is not damned, your boaftéd Gods 
A\re worfe than he ; and heav’n itfelf 
Becomes a black aeeomplice in the monfter’s guilt, 


Haftings ! my hufband was your prifoner ; 
The wealth of kingdoms flew to his relief ; 
You took the ranfom, and you broke your faith ; 
Almas wes flain !—’twas perjury to your foul ; 
Put perjury is a little crime to you : 
In fouls fo black, it feems almoft a virtue. 


Renionftrance of Almafa , wife of Almas Ali Cawn, to geneva! HMaflings. 
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Runie ode. 


Know, monfter, know, that the prodigious wealth 
You fold your foul for, was by juftice gain’d : 
*Twas not acquir’d by rapine, force, and murdetr— 
The treafures of my fathers—theirs by conquett, 
And legal domination, from old time 
Tranfmitted by the father to the fon 
In juft fucceffion—now you call it yours, 

And dearly you have purchas’d it : for know, 

When the juft Gods fhall hear the cry of blood, 

And at your hands demand the fouls you’ve murder’d, 
That gold will never pay their price-—will never pay 
Your awful ranfom : you mutt go where Almas 

Sits on a lofty throne, and ev'ry hour 

He ftabs an Englifhman, and fweetly feafts 

Upon his bloody heart and trembling liver. 

For, monftrous wretch ! to thy conf know, 
Almas can relifh now no other food 

Than hearts of Englifhmen !—-Yet thou art fafe— 
Yes, monfter, thou art fafe from this repatt : 

A heart polluted with ten thoufand crimes, 

Is not a feaft for Almas.—Tremble yet : 

He’ll tear that heart out from its bloody cafe, 

And tofs it to his : full many a volture 

Be poifon’d by thy corfe—wolves fhall run mad 

By feeding on thy murd’rous carcafe :—more ! 
When fome vile wretch, fome montfter of mankind, 
Same brute like thee, perhaps thy relative, 

Laden with horrid crimes without a name, 

Shall ftalk thro’ earth, and we want curfes for him, 
We'll torture thought to curfe the wretch ; and then, 
To damn him moft fupreme, we'll call him Hastincs} 


0 SSe-9- 
Runic ode.—By the fame, 


RAE orb, revolving round, 

\ Where, O whither art thou bound ? 
‘Thou, that like fome fhining thield, 
Blazing o’er the bloody field, = 

Doft on high majeftic move, 

Pouring fun-fhine aj] above. 


Where, O whither art thou bound, 
Rolling now in glory round? 
Red and fiery round thy brow, 

Lo! the weftern waters glow : 
And behind, acrofs the vales, 
Ev’ry length’ning fhadow trails. 


Where, O whither art thou bound, 
Deep in diftant furges drown’d : 
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Runic ode, 


Evening marches weet in clouds, 
And each prof] & gaily fhrouds, 
While on 2a fea-beat fhores, 
Blacker night in filence pours. 


Hark ! hear the rufhing blaft, 
What fhrieks it mutters round ? 

It bellows o’er the dreary wafte : 
And death is in the found, 


See! fee what horrid forms, 
Like thin grey mifts appear : 
They ride at midnight on the ftorms, 
With horror in the rear. 


Hark! hear the feeble fhriek, 
How fhrill 7 echoes rife! soil 
Ye grim-grey fpirits fpeak, O! fpeak— 
Why—why thofe dying cries? 


What—do you vanifh fo ? 
Are ye already gone? ‘ 
Where, grim-grey fhadows, do ye go, 
To pour the plaintive moan ? 


Huth’d are the winds—in their dark filent houfe 


The ftormy breezes fleep :—fave one foft gale 
That whiftles thro’ the grafs, and feems to fay, 


Hence bard of forrow, plaintive poet hence. 


I go, fweet gale—on yon lone echoing fhores, 


Where ’midft the foam fharp pointed rocks emerge, 


To hear the ftormy cataraét that roars 


Tremendous !—anfwer’d by the bellowing furge. 


And while around the foamy billows fweep, 
The briny wave fheds momentary gleams, 
By which the fpirits of the awful deep, 
Shall court my vifion with horrific {creams, 


Stay! bard, a moment ftay, 

For fee the morning ray 
Breaks from the eaftern fky. 

Where has the morning been, 

Thus wand’ring long unfeen 
In dim obfcurity ? 


Where, O whither didft thou ftray, 
Radiant orb that giv’ft the day ; 
Long did we thy abfence mourn, 
Long we've waited thy return : 
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The farewell, 


Say, refulgent planet fay, 
Where, O! whither didit thou ftray ? 


0 a] > 
The farewell, —T 0 Amanda. —By tl ¢ fame. 
Bard. 


H! why that figh, and why that falling tear, 
4 \& And whence comes mournful meianchely hege ? 
Sweet maid! thefe tears are yours, thefe {welling fighs 
For you, dear maid, in my pain’d bofom rite, 
Ah ! could you, could you read my conftant mind, 
View all the forrows of my foul combin’d, 
The ceafelefs tortures of a faithful heart, 
Which fpeak too plainly that ‘tis death of yk ; 
Sure, lovely maid ! your tender foul would join 
Sighs to my fighs, and mingle tears with mine, 


Friend. 


Ah! why that figh, and why that falling tear, 
And whence comes mournful melancholy here ? 
What caufe of forrow wakes the tender ftrain, 
Why fhould the bard of folitude complain ? 
Why ttrive by pow’r of language to exprefs 


‘Phe foul-felt pang of exquifite diftrefs ? 

Do not thy frtends their fympathy impart, 
With anxious, warm folicitude of heart ? 

Nor heaven fmile on thee with the funthine-ray 


Of promis’d blifs ?—O! bard of forrow, fay ? 


Bard. 


Heav’n fmiles on all ; the beneficent beam 
Pours from its fource in an unweary’d ftream ; 

O’er all the earth the blefling is confett, 
To lift the low, and fuccour the diftreft ; 
But loft to me each chearful ray appears, 
And blind I wander thro’ this vale of tears. 

O, ye fond youths! whofetrembling hearts have prov'd 
Commutual warmth, beloving and belov’d : 

If by the pangs of feparation torn, 

Your {weet afiociates you in abfence mourn ; 

How weep your fouls, what fighs each bofoin {well, 
Speak, abfeat lovers, you alone can tell ? 

For you alone, by fad experience know 

The burfting heart, the agony of woe. 

Hear you that note? the tender cooing dove, 
Breathes the fad lay, in abfence from his love—~ 
Amanda abfent, fhall not I complain, 

When the foul faddens, and when life is pain ? 





Ode. 


Amanda abfent, can the world impart 

One glim’ring ray, to illumine the heart ? 
No; ev'ry foene the face of fadnefs wears, 
And the whole earth one wildernefs appears : 


Unchang’d, the foul each varying profpeét proves, 


Thro’ peopled cjtiesy or thro’ favage groves ; 
And breathes her fad, her melancholy moan, 
*Midft gather’d crouds, all defolate and lone. 
Dark o'er the mind invafive forrews {pread, 
I ftart, I turn, and tremble at each tread ; 
And oft my eyes with eager longings rove, 
To the dear manfion where refides my love. 
Slow the fun’s chariet rolls the hours away, 
And each fad minute lengthens toa day. 


Now all in vain I feek for foic eafe ; 
No Plato now, no Seneca can pleafe : 
Yet ’midit this difmal folitary gloom, 
Come to my foul, O refignation, come, 
€alm fortitude, to combat ev’ry grief ; 
And come, O virtue, come to my relief : 
Once you could lull my woes, footh ev’ry pain, 
Mutt now your Arouet afk for aid in vain? 
No; the bleft fhadows, all divinely bright, 
All cloath’d in funfhine, court my mental fight ; 
Divine contentment, virtue, ever fair, 
Sweet hope, and lov’d philofophy, are there - 
O’er all my foul they beam celeftial rays, 
And bid their poet with for happy days. 


a] GD] **¢P* 
Ode.—By the fame. 


S AY Love, why with fuch pleafing {mart, 
tJ Such painful blifs, you throb the heart ? 
Why do fuch diffrent feelings join, 

To move a heart fo frail as mine ? 

Say, why Amanda’s charms molett, 

And raife fuch tumults in my breaft ? 

Why at her fight my pulfes fwell, 

My refluent blood in tides rebel ; 

My bounding heart unruly beat ; 

And throb fucceeding throb repeat ; 

My breaft alternate fall and rife ; 

My breath grow fhort, fighs foll’wing fighs ; 
My ev’ry feature fpeak defire ; 

My frame by fudden tremor fhook ; 

I almoft faint, almoft expire, 

And fend my foul at ev’ry look. 

Kind, gentle god, the caufe explain : 
Relieve my doubts, and cafe my:pains 
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Date Obolum Belifaria. 


One day, as o’er the flow’ry mead, 
I with a brother poet ftray’d, 
— tr the god of love I cry’d: 

us love’s gentle ly’d: 

© heav'a-lor’d youth, eeleftal bard, 
‘Thy woes are known, thy plaints are heard. 
Well canft thou foar on vent’rous wing, 
For thee the gods have taught to fing. 
But to no purpofe would’ft thou know, 
Why thy Amanda moves thee fo, 
Since fmiling heav’ns thy blifs ordain, 
The fair thall barn with equal pain : 
Nor fhalt thou make thy plaintive moan 
Of love-lorn mifery alone. 


He drew the bow—unknown to fave ; 
And pierc’d my fweet Amanda’s breatt. 
‘The pain that fated arrow gave, 
In {weet relief her lover bleft. 


-0-2S=2.-o- 
Date Obolum Belifario—Written in 717180 


AS late I travell’d o’er the plain, 
About the clofe of day, 

I chanc’d to wander in a lane, 
A lane of mire and clay. 


*Twas there a dirty drab I faw, 
All feated on the ground, 

With oaken ftaff and hat of ftraw, 
And tatters hanging round. 


At my approach, fhe heav’d a figh, 
And due obeyfance paid ; 

Firft wip’d a tear from either eye, 
Then her petition made. 


* A wretch forlorn, kind fir, you fee, 
‘* That begs from door to door—= 
** O ftop and give, for charity, 
‘© A penny to the poor ! 


*¢ Tho’ now in tatters I appear, 
“« Yet know, the time has been 

** When I partook the world’s good chear, 
“* And better days have feen.” 


Proceed, faid I, whilft I attend 
The ftory of thy woe— 

Proceed and charity fhall lend 
Some help before I go,—= 








Date Obolum Belifarir, 


** If blooming honours men delight, 
*« If charms in wealth they fee ; 

“ My fame once foar’d a glorious height 5 
** And who more rich me? 


** Of fons and daughters I can boatft 
** A long illuftrious line ; 

** Of fervants could command a hoft, 
‘* For large domains were mine. 


“« But George, my youngeft, faithlefs boy, 
** Hath all my powers o’erthrown, 
f* And in the very beds of joy 
** The feeds of forrow fown. 


f* He, thirfting for fupreme command, 
** Contemn'd my wife decrees; 
** And with a facrilegious hand . 
«« My deareft rights did feize. 


f* A magic wand I once poffefs’d, 
«« A cap aloft it bore ; , 

** Of all my treafures this the beft, 
«* And none I valued more, 


** Ruthlefs he broke the facred rod, 
‘“« Thecap he tumbled down ; 

“« Deftroying thus what with their blood, 
** His anceftors had won. 


** An orphan child fell to my care, 
** Fair as the morn was fhe, | 

¥ To large poffeffions fhe was heir, 
** And friendly ftill to me. 


‘* Bus George, my fon, beheld the maid 
“* With fierce lafcivious eye ; , 
‘* To ravifh her a plan he laid, 
‘s And fhe was forc’d to fly. 


** She’s gone—and will no more depend 
** On cruel George or me : , 
t* No longer now my boafted friend, 
** Nor bf my family, 


‘t Bad meafures often end in worfe——- 
‘* His fell intent to gain, 

** He fent, in rage, a mighty force 
** To bring her back again. 


/* But to protec the a maid 


« Her faithful houfhold came ; 
*« In battle ftrong they ftood array’d, 
** And gain’d immortal fame. 
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4 ‘gainfe riches. 


Monoft thefe a god-like hero rofe, 
“« Wile, generous, and brave ; 

He check’ d the fary of her foes, 

** His arm was ftrong to fave. 


So near perfection, that he ftood 
** Upon the bound’ ry line 

Of finite from infinite good, 

«*¢ Of human from divine. 


Defeated thus, in all his fchemes, 
«© My foolifh, wicked fon 
Awak’d from his delufive dreams, 
«© And found himfelf—azdone. 


Mean while, I fuffered in difgrace ; 
‘© No comfort could I find: 

I faw diftrefs come on apace, 

** With ruin clofe behind. 


At length, diftraéted quite with grief, 
«| left my native home; 

Depending now on chance-relief, 

«© Abroad for bread I roam. 


A fhieldand lance once grac’d thefe hands—e 
** Perhaps you've heard my fame, 

For I was known in diftant lands— 

“* BRITANNIA is my name. 


PrrrTannra now in rags you fee, 

“ T beg from door to door; 

Ch, give, kind fir, for charity, 

“ A penny ta the poor 2” 

64> DEES +4 
Agaiih riches, 

Mone: fay, can gold prolong 
x Life, or he alth, or kee ‘p me young? 
bays can g old fuch wonders do ? 
"Then I'll ho vard as fait as you— 
If by gold | could remain 
Vree from death, and free from pain, 

But, ince pain and death arrive, 
Scorn the treatures we can give— 
Since no bribes can make them ftay, 
hen they once ave on their way : 
Why fh ould we fo idly fave 
Gold and riches for the grave? ? 
On my miftrefs and my friend 
J my little ftore will fpend ; 
Rather than with labour find 
Gold, which I mutt leave behind. 
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